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PSYCHOSURGERY: 


The  Modern  Way 
To  Peace  of  Mind 


Is  Barnes 
a 

Bastard? 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  eight¬ 
een  was  my  proposal,  beginning  offi¬ 
cially  in  1964,  in  my  four  races  for 
the  governorship  of  Texas,  having  the 
belief  that  youth  should  be  well  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  government 
they  were  being  called  on  to  fight  for. 
shedding  their  precious  blood  even  on 
foreign  battle  fields. 

Now  youths  have  this  voting  respon¬ 
sibility  tha*  major  adults  have  grossly 
neglected  causing,  in  some  instances, 
wicked  men  to  hold  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  White  House  on  down. 
My  great  desire  is  that  youth  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  many  candi¬ 
dates  now  running  for  the  presidency, 
and  for  the  governorship  of  Texas, 
learning  everything  possible  to  obtain 
in  order  to  vote  for  good  candidates. 

This  expresses  even  the  wishes  of 
all  right-thinking  people  regardless  of 
age,  and  there  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  older  teaching  the  younger,  with 
the  youth  overthrowing  false  ideals 
and  fables  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion.  Because  many  things  taught  us 
are  not  based  on  truth  that  makes 
free.  (Deut.  4:10;  6:7.) 

Beginning  my  political  career  at 
Dallas  and  Austin  in  1932,  I  knew 
among  many  Legislators  the  father  of 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  and  the  sight 
of  Lyndon  Baines  was  an  usual  event 
around  the  Capitol,  especially  remem¬ 
bered  because  of  his  height. 

My  present  subject  is  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  governorship  of 
Texas,  Ben  Bames.  The  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  where  he  got  the 
funds  to  make  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
whistle-stops  trip  from  Amarillo  to 
Houston  this  week.  The  burning  of  the 
railroad  bridge  on  the  outside  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  preventing  Barnes  from  reaching 
Houston  via  rail,  reminds  me  of  the  old 
“Hairbreath  Harry”  cartoons  so  popu¬ 
lar  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  youth, 
only  in  those  tales  it  was  always  the 
heroine  who  was  saved  from  death  by 
Harry  when  the  villain  tied  her  on 
the  railroad  tracks  to  be  killed  by  the 
approaching  train,  etc.  So  it  really 
little  matters  if  now  the  hero  is  Ben 
Bames  .  .  .'certainly  a  method  was 
used  to  reach  the  headlines  of  news 
media  .  .  ;  ah  effort  publicity  men  are 
well  paid  for  thinking  up  and  achieving. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  an  event 
where  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and 
Ben  Bames  were  pictured  together, 
along  with  other  prominent  politicians, 
including  Governor  Preston  Smith,  a 
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year  or  two  ago.  1  was  struck  with 
the  resemblance  of  stature,  certain 
features,  etc.  between  Johnson  and 
Barnes,  and  it  rung  a  bell  for  me  when 
Johnson  publicly  announced  that 
Barnes  was  “his  boy  ,”  and  Barnes 
could  have  anything  Johnson  had. 

So  it  is  no  closed  secret  that  L.B.J. 
is  backing  Barnes  both  with  money 
and  skill  in  reaching  the  public.  Nor 
should  it  be  surprising  that  Barnes  is 
explaining  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Frank  Sharp  stock  scandals, 
thus  he  stands  out  as  an  angel  among 
such  men  as  Governor  Smith,  Muts- 
cher,  and  other  public  officials  in 
high  office  now  accused. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  one 
little  substitution  of  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  replacing  the  “r”  in  Barnes 
with  an  “i”  the  name  becomes 
“Baines!”  And  Ben  Barnes  is  John¬ 
son’s  boy  and  can  have  anything  John¬ 
son  has,  according  to  Johnson’s  own 
statement.  And  1  personally  know 
nothing  of  Barnes’  background,  genea¬ 
logy,  etc.  When  I  have  time  I  would 
like  to  check  up  on  it. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  an  interes¬ 
ting  recollection  of  a  story  regarding 
L.B.J.  iri  his  early  days,  probably  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  he  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Valley  as  a  youth.  As  1  heard  it, 
there  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  office 
of  the  County  Clerk  of  Bexar  County 
a  sealed  record  of  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  mother’s  name  and  the  father’s 
name  both  being  “Johnson.”  But  no 
marriage  indicated.  In  plain  words,  the 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  indicated. 

When  I  heard  this  astounding  story 
many  years  ago,  having  no  way  to 
check  as  to  the  authenticity  of  same,  I 
de  termined  to  watch  and  see  if  any 
person  would  arise,  male  or  female, 
who  could  possibly  be  an  offspring  of 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  .  .  '.  even  be¬ 
lieving  that  to  fulfill  certain  Bible 
prophecies  I  was  following,  the  heir 
had  to  be  a  son.  And  that  one  day 
L.B.J.  would  openly  favor  a  person, 
and  this  person  turn  out  to  be  his 
own  unknowledged  son.  And  how 
would  Mrs.  L.B.J.  react? 

I  wish  I  had  conveniently  at  hand  a 
letter  I  wrote  L.B.J.  on  May  13,  1964 
after  the  Democratic  Primary  held  in 
Texas  May  7,  1 964,  for  which  letter  I 
was  arrested  on  order  of  L.B.J.  'and 
not  released  until  November  10,  1964 
after  his  landslide  race  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  .  .  .  this  letter  is  available  for 
publishing,  although  the  case  is  sealed 
in  the  records  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  Federal  District  Court 
records  in  Houston  under  the  title  of 
“U.S.A  vs.  Johnnie  Mae  Hackworthe.” 

PersonaHy  I  believe  it  is  illegal  to 
seal  such  records,  ft  is  not  I  who  am 
being  protected,  but  L.B.J.  And  true 
history  should  contain  true  accounts, 
no  matter  whom  the  facts  may  relate 
to.  The  very  fact  that  a  woman  could 
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be  arrested  on  the  basis  of  such  a  letter 
as  written  by  me  is  absurd!  Let  the 
letter  speak  for  itself,  as  well  as  the 
findings  of  the  officials  on  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Hospital  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky  sent  to  the  Harris  County 
Federal  District  Court!  If  such  things 
can  happen  to  me,  how  about  you; 
too,  who  seek  to  give  truth  to  our 
nation? 

Today  it  is  a  type  of  phenomena 
for  certain  accused  to  have  access  to  re¬ 
view  of  previous  court  judgments,  even 
free  press  being  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  injustices  done,  f  wish  this 
had  existed  for  my  benefit  in  previous 
years.  Nevertheless,  according  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  letter  you  printed  in  Space  Age 
entitled  “L.B.J.  Exposed,”  I  expect  the 
Bible  prophecies  quoted  therein  to  be 
proven  true  before  this  year  of  1972 
comes  to  a  close  .  Keep  up  the  good 
work,  while  being  very  cautious  regard¬ 
ing  heroes  being  villains,  and  villains 
being  heroes. 

This  election  year  is  very  special, 
and  young  votes  need  to  beware  of  old 
politicians’  age-old  tricks.  Your  print¬ 
ing  of  this  Open  Letter  will  be  greatly- 
appreciated. 
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missing  where  his  wife  is  concerned. 
She  knows  him  too  well,  and  he  knows 
her  innermost  thoughts  and  ambitions 
too  well  also!  And  certainly  the  public 
ought  to  know  Mrs.  L.B.J.  well  enough 
to  realize  how  little  she  would  appre¬ 
ciate  this  type  of  publicity  regarding 
her  husband  and  a  young,  intelligent 
girl,  no  matter  how  innocent  the  mu¬ 
tual  admiration  between  L.B.J.  and 
her!) 

(Do  not  overlook  the  possibility  of 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  long  interest  and  belief 
in  such  things  as  fortune  tellers,  month¬ 
ly  prognosticators,  stargazers,  astrolo¬ 
gers.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that 
Isaiah  47  is  a  prophecy  concerning 
Mrs.  L.B.J.  and  her  deeds,  even  as  I 
believe  that  Johnson  is  the  Lucifer  de¬ 
scribed  in  Isaiah  14:4-23.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  many  prophecies  shall  be  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  by  September  17  of 
1972;  and  I  have  many  things  to  teach 
regarding  world  events  now  shaping 
up  to  a  prophesied  end  of  the  type  of 
world  government  now  existing.  Of 
course,  the  good  always  wins  over  the 
bad!) 

—Johnnie  Mae  Hackw- 
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Generally,  when  “sharp  men  get  en¬ 
tangled  in  shady  finances,  with  the 
Federal  Government  breathing  down 
their  necks,  so  to  speak,  via  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Department,  they  seek 
aid  from  State  officials,  and  certain 
politicians  in  the  know  are  the  first  to 
know  which  men  are  on  the  brink  of 
disaster.  Then  there  can  begin  a  “build 
up,”  a  planned  trap  to  catch  certain 
men  holding  government  offices. 

From  what  I  have  observed  through 
the  years,  as  have  others  trained  in 
politics  on  the  scene,  Johnson  is  an 
expert  in  getting  his  man  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Just  because  he  is  not  now 
President,  seemingly  a  “has  been,” 
this  has  not  stopped  his  crafty  mind 
from  seeking  greater  control  than  ever 
■  before  .  .  . '  and  he  especially  desires 
to  regain  Texas  and  keep  it  “L.B.J. 
country.”  And  to  elect  “his  boy”  as 
Governor. 

One  should  remember  his  envy  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  his  fath¬ 
er,  Joseph  Kennedy,  who  was  reputed 
in  past  years  as  being  worth  $400  mil¬ 
lions  . . .’  Johnson  set  his  goal  to  outdo 
the  Kennedys  .  . .  Johnson  has  a  little- 
known  goal  of  achieving  world  con¬ 
trol  .  so  he  has  lots  of  things 
going  besides  his  interest  in  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  project,  and  other  like  mat¬ 
ters  .  .  .  the  least  of  which  can  be  put¬ 
ting  “his  boy”  in  as  the  next  Governor. 
And  some  of  his  reasons  may  be  very 
personal,  perhaps  even  unknown  to  his 
wife,  yet  she  may  have  her  suspicions, 
even  as  I  have  mine,  based  on  long 
experience.  ! 

(For  example,  is  Lady  Bird  John¬ 
son  a  meek  little  wife  willing  to  sit  in 
the  background  with  adoring  approval 
of  her  husband?  Wasn’t  there  a  “flyer” 
launched  suggesting  she  run  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Texas  in  1972?  And  it  didn’t 
get  to  first  base.  Too  many  candidates! 
What  is  the  aftermath  of  Mrs.  John¬ 
son’s  reaction  to  the  story  printed  in 
PARADE,  November  14,  1971  entitled 
“L.B.J.  and  Doris  Kearns?”  She  is  a 
young  girl  who  has  been  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  L.B.J.,  he  obviously  appre¬ 
ciating  her  “hero”  worship  and  belief 
in  him.  These  elements  are  probably 
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Space  City! 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that 
getting  Space  City!  every  week  has 
really  helped  me  keep  my  head  to¬ 
gether  while  over  here.  Thanks,  from 
me  and  another  40  freaks  in  this 
company. 

While  the  pigs  work  to  cut  off  our 
grass  supply  and  infiltrate  us  and  try 
to  break  our  spirit,  it’s  really  nice  to 
know  that  there’s  still  people  in  the 
world  who  give  a  fuck  what  we’re 
being  forced  to  go  through  in  this 
god  damned  war. 

Second,  there’s  something  I  want 
to  say  to  a  few  people  back  in  the 
world.  When  ever  we  raised  our  voices 
in  the  past  to  “Bring  the  Troops 
Home  Now,”  a  lot  of  people  argued 
against  that  logic.  As  it  ended  up,  the 
troops  apparently  are  coming  home, 
but  not  very  fast.  There’s  still  over 
100,000  of  your  brothers  over  here! 
They’re  still  having  to  fight  this  fucker, 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  still  getting 
maimed  and  killed.  In  this  company, 
in  the  last  month,  one  dude  from 
Houston  got  shot  in  the  face,  and  it 
pretty  well  did  him  a  job,  though  he’ 
lived  through  it. 

Day  before  yesterday,  my  best 
friend  OD’d  on  heroin.  He  didn’t  live. 
Man,  people  ARE  STILL  DYING 
over  here!!!  Why?!  This  war  has  al¬ 
ready  been  declared  a  mistake,  every¬ 
one  knows  it’s  wrong,  yet  there  still 
have  to  be  lives  sacrificed.  Your 
brothers!  Someone,  PLEASE  tell  me 
why.  After  you  explain  it  to  me,  may¬ 
be  you  can  go  explain  it,  or  try  to 
explain  it  to  those  guy’s  parents, 
wives  and  children.  Think  about  it. 
FTA! 

Peace? 

Sparky 

Long  Thanh  North,  Vietnam 


Violence?  It’s  All  In  Your  Head! 


PSYCHOSURGERY 


by  Bryan  Baker 


“Lobotomized  patients  seldom  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  law,  precisely  because  they  lack  the 
imagination  to  think  up  new  deviltries  and  the 
energy  to  perpetrate  them  ....  On  the  whole, 
psychosurgery  reduces  creativity,  sometimes  to  the 
vanishing  point.” 

—  Walter  Freeman,  MD,  Honorary  President  of  the 
International  Association  for  Psychosurgery 


Lobotomy  is  a  relatively  familiar  word  to 
Americans,  and  one  with  pretty  bad  connotations. 
It  is  a  surgical  operation  in  which  all  or  part  of  the 
pre-frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  is  destroyed  by  slic¬ 
ing,  homogenizing,  electrical  coagulation  or  radia¬ 
tion.  The  operation  was  done  in  the  old  days  by 
inserting  surgical  instruments  through  the  eye- 
sockets  and  homogenizing  the  lobes  (the  so-called 
“ice-pick  method”).  More  recently  psycho-surgery 
has  been  done  by  drilling  “burr  holes”  in  the  skull 
to  gain  access  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is 
to  be  electrically  stimulated  and/or  destroyed. 

Walter  Freeman,  the  “American  dean  of  lobo¬ 
tomy”  estimates  that  50,000  people  have  been 
lobotomized  in  America  (Freeman  himself  per¬ 
formed  4,000  such  operations).  The  wave  of 
lobotomies  peaked  in  the  1950’s,  becoming  un¬ 
fashionable  (although  NOT  illegal)  after  several  re¬ 
searchers  (none  of  them  psychosurgeons)  con¬ 
vinced  the  medical  world  that  they  were  seldom, 
if  ever,  justified. 

Lobotomies  are  still  being  performed;  in 
addition  to  the  pre-frontal  lobe  areas  of  the  brain 
are  currently  being  operated  on  in  an  attempt  to 
modify  behavior:  the  amygdala,  cingulum,  fornix, 
thalamus  and  hypothalamus.  Several  psycho¬ 
surgeons  have  estimated  that  400-600  behavior¬ 
modifying  operations  are  performed  each  year, 
and  have  predicted  a  “second  wave”  of  psycho¬ 
surgery  performed  upon  more  limited  areas  of  the 
brain  and  using  far  more  sophisticated  methods. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these  operations 
are  performed  by  destroying  some  portion  of  the 
brain’s  “limbic  system.”  Neurologists  have  identi¬ 
fied  these  regions  as  the  seats  of  (among  other 
things)  creativity  and  emotion.  Various  psycho¬ 
surgeons  have  found  psychosurgery  of  value  in 
controlling  patients  suffering  from  “anxiety  neuro¬ 
sis,  phobic  psychoneurosis,  obsessional  neurosis, 
neurotic  or  psychotic  depressive  reactions  and 
schizophrenia”  (Dr.  Baker  of  Canada),  “intractable 
and  disabling  neurosis,  chronic  depression,”  (Dr. 
Kalinowsky  of  New  York  City),  “neurosis, 
cyclical  depressions,  and  schizophrenia”  (Dr. 
Scoville  of  Yale  University),  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  (Dr.  Glenn  Meyer  at  the  UT  Medical 
Branch  in  Galveston),  “hyperactivity,  aggression 
and  emotional  instability”  in  children,  “seizures 
and  behavioral  disorder  (hyperactive,  combative, 
explosive,  destructive,  sadistic),”  “explosive,  im¬ 
pulsive,  and  unpredictable  behavior,”  “alcoholism, 
drug  addiction,  attempted  suicide,  aggressive  and 
destructive  outbursts,  nervousness,  and  emotional 
instability”  and  “nervousness,  spells  of  shaking  all 
over,  explosive  anger,  attempted  suicide”  (all  the 
latter  quotes  from  O.J.  Andy  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  School  of  Medicine). 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  introduction  to  The 
Houston  Symposium  on  the  Neural  Bases  of: 
Violence  and  Aggression,  which  was  in  session  last 
week  (March  9-11)  at  the  Marriot  Hotel.  Neuro¬ 
surgeons  and  psychiatrists  from  all  over  the  United 
States  (plus  a  few  international  figures)  paid  $110 
each  to  register  for  the  privilege  of  comparing 
notes  on  the  subject. 


Regrettably,  I  missed  the  first  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  but  what  I  did  see  in  the  final  sessions  left 
my  mind  blown  (non-surgically,  of  course!). 

One  of  the  most  mind-blowing  incidents  occur¬ 
red  almost  immediately  after  I  arrived  at  the 
conference,  around  the  literature  table  set  up  by 
the  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
(MCHR).  I  was  hanging  around  waiting  for  the 
afternoon  session  to  commence,  and  talking  to  a 
member  of  San  Francisco  MCHR  (San  Francisco 
MCHR  had  recently  been  successful  in  tempor¬ 
arily  halting  a  program  of  psychosurgery  which 
California  prison  authorities  were  planning  for 
selected  prison  inrqates.) 

While  I  was  hanging  out  there,  Dr.  Richard 
Marks,  a  neurologist  from  Chicago,  walked  up  to 
the  literature  table  and,  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  informed  the  MCHR  people  that  he 
considered  them  “psychotic.”  I  thought  he  was 
joking,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  wasn’t. 
“What  you  people  need,”  he  said,  “is  a  150-grain 
bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head.  That’s  what  we  did 
in  Vietnam.”  He  repeated  this  a  couple  of  times, 
then  walked  away. 


Dr„  Peter  Breggin  delivering  an  attack 
on  all  forms  of  psycho-surgery.  Ke  be¬ 
came  the  major  spokesman  for  the  few 
dissident  professionals  at  the  symposium. 


With  this  vision  of  “violence  and  aggression” 
dancing  in  my  head,  I  entered  the  conference 
room,  to  learn  how  violence  and  aggression  could 
be  eliminated  by  scientific  means. 


“Every  form  of  psycho-surgery,  including 
amygdalotomy,  is  a  pacifying  operation  which 
blunts  the  emotions  and  subdues  behavior  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  brain  disease  or  any  psychiatric 
disorder.  This  operation  will  be  successful  entirely 
to  the  degree  that  there  is  something  which  the 
surgeon  wishes  to  pacify,  either  an  intense 
emotion  such  as  anxiety  or  depression,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  activity  such  as  sex  or  aggression  ....  It  is 
based  on  a  very  simple  principle:  that  if  you  do 
enough  damage  to  the  limbic  system,  you’ll  pacify 
the  individual.” 

—  Dr.  Peter  Breggin 


Dr.  Vernon  H.  Mark  describes  the  use 
of  electrodes  in  the  temporal  lobe  to 
stimulate,  and  destroy,  brain  tissue. 


The  first  speaker  on  Friday  afternoon  was  Dr. 
Peter  Breggin,  a  psychiatrist  and  novelist  from 
Washington,  D.C.  As  one  of  the  loudest  and  best- 
informed  of  the  dissident  voices  at  the  Symposium, 
he  had  garnered  a  good  deal  of  publicity  locally 
(the  Friday  morning  Houston  Post  had  carried  the 
front-page  headline:  “Brains  ‘Mutilated,’  Psy¬ 
chiatrist  Claims”). 

» 

Breggin  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  psycho¬ 
surgery.  He  and  his  editorial  research  assistant, 
Phyllis  Breggin,  have  compiled  a  lengthy  survey  of 
the  psycho-surgical  literature,  in  which  he  cites 
nearly  one  hundred  references  to  the  psycho¬ 
surgeons’  own  papers.  This  survey  was  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb.  24  of  this  year; 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  are 
urged  to  write  Cornelius  Gallagher  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  the  paper. 

Breggin  had  not  been  invited  to  deliver  a  paper 
at  the  Symposium;  he  was  added  to  the  program 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  (according  to  the 
organizers  of  the  symposium)  or  in  the  interest  of 
preventing  nasty  publicity  (according  to  Breggin 
himself).  He  was  allowed  25  minutes  to  present 
his  case. 


Dr.  Earl  Walker  recounts  the  response  of 
one  3&>year-old  woman  to  removal  of 
part  of  her  temporal  lobe:  “Instead  of 
attacking  her  husband,  she  bent  over 
backwards  to  please  him." 


Cont.  on  next  page 
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Map  of  temporal  lobe  region  of  the  brain,  showing  reactions  (as  described  by  human  experimental  subject) 
to  electrical  stimulation  by  electrodes  at  specific  points. 


Since  the  old  days  of  pre-frontal  lobo- 
tomy,  most  researchers  in  this  country  have 
operated  on  patients  with  some  form  of 
brain  damage.  In  his  presentation,  Breggin 
acknowledged  that  in  all  the  cases  describ¬ 
ed  by  the  researchers  who  were  to  follow 
him  that  day,  he  had  found  only  one  case 
that  was  “unequivocally  psychosurgery” 
but  attributed  this  partially  to  incomplete 
reporting  of  clinical  data.  (Breggin  refers 
frequently  to  the  lobotomists’  preference 
for  technological  innovation  over  careful 
evaluation  of  their  human  subjects) 

Breggin  got  right  to  the  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  analyzing  the  work  of  Vernon  Mark 
and  Frank  Ervin  of  Harvard,  who  operate 
on  epileptics  to  control  their  violence  and 
rage:  “The  key  issue  in  their  work  is  are 
they  doing  psychosurgery  in  the  tradition 
of  the  lobotomists,  or  are  they  in  fact  oper¬ 
ating  for  psychomotor  epilepsy?  My  con¬ 
tention,  that  I  will  try  to  document  in  this 
paper,  is  that  in  fact  a  subtle  masquerade  is 
going  on  when  they  talk  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  psychomotor  epilepsy  ...  In  fact, 
although  all  their  patients  have  psycho¬ 
motor  epilepsy,  they  [Mark  and  Ervin]  are 
merely  doing  psychosurgical  operations  to 
control  their  violence.”  This  is  an  important 
point,  and  one  which  I  will  return  to  later. 

Breggin  began  his  paper  calmly  enough, 
but  as  he  read  through  case  history  after 
case  history,  he  began  to  work  himself  up 
to  a  fine  anger.  At  one  point,  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  work  of  Keiji  Sano  (who  has  operat¬ 
ed  on  children  as  young  as  four)  he  paused 
and  said:  “If  you  feel  that  I  shouldn’t  have 
emotions  about  this,  ^haven’t  been  lobo- 
tomized  yet.”  Touche. 


“The  idea  of  anyone’s  making  a  destruct¬ 
ive  lesion  in  his  brain  enraged  him.  He  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  any  further  surgery,  and  it 
took  many  weeks  of  patient  explanation 
before  he  finally  accepted  the  idea  that 
bilateral  lesions  be  made  in  his  medial  amy¬ 
gdala  [Le.,  that  portions  of  his  brain  be  de¬ 
stroyed  on  both  sides]  ....  Thomas  has 
not  had  a  single  episode  of  rage  [since  the 
operation].  He  continues,  however,  to  have 
an  occassional  epileptic  seizure. 

—  Dr.  Vernon  H.  Mark,  Harvard  Medical 
School _ _ 


In  1967,  shortly  after  the  Detroit  riots, 
Drs.  W.  H.  Sweet  (chairman  of  the  Friday 
afternoon  session),  Dr.  Vernon  H.  Mark 
(who  followed  Peter  Breggin  on  the  pro¬ 
gram)  and  Dr.  Frank  Ervin  (who  delivered 
a  paper  earlier  in  the  symposium  on  agress- 
ive  behavior  among  prison  inmates),  all  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  In  that 
letter,  these  three  Harvard  men  suggested 
that  the  Detroit  riots  were  not  entirely  the 
result  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
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factors,  basing  their  assertion  upon  the 
fact  that  not  all  ghetto  residents  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  rioting,  and  that  an  even  smaller 
number  committed  acts  of  violence. 

These  men  concluded  from  this  that  the 
violent  rioters  might  well  be  suffering  from 
hidden  brain  damage,  and  suggested  wide 
spread  screening  of  the  population,  with 
possible  physical  treatment  of  those  individ¬ 
uals  whose  violence  was  thought  to  result 
from  “brain  damage.”  They  now  have  a 
grant  from  the  Justice  Department  to  de¬ 
velop  such  screening  procedures,  and  to 
develop  electrical  methods  of  treatment; 
the  grant  is  for  a  cool  $100,000. 

Mark  didn’t  talk  about  any  of  this  when 
he  relieved  Breggin  at  the  lectern.  After  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  ethics  of  psycho- 
surgery  (in  which  he  emphasized  that  all  his 
patients  were  victims  of  “focal  brain  disease 
and  behavioral  abnormality,”  that  all  his 
patients  had  volunteered  for  surgery  after 
the  failure  of  less  drastic  therapy,  and  that 
candidates  for  psychosurgery  must  be 
approved  by  a  Dean’s  Committee  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.)  He  launched  right  into  the 
meat  of  his  discussion  on  “Temporal  Lobe 
Stimulation  and  Ablation.”  If  this  title  con¬ 
fuses  you,  it  will  become  clearer  later  on. 

He  illustrated  his  techniques  by  citing 
one  of  his  “successes,”  a  22-year-old  wom¬ 
an  who  suffered  from  epileptic  seizures  (us¬ 
ually  consisting  of  “brief  lapses  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  staring,  lip-smacking,  and  chew¬ 
ing,”  often  followed  by  a  wave  of  panic). 
The  woman  attempted  suicide  four  times, 
and  on  12  occassions  assaulted  other  persons 
'without  provocation  (on  one  occassion  stab¬ 
bing  a  total  stranger  in  the  heart). 

Mark  placed  electrodes  in  both  temporal 
lobes  (12  in  each,  24  electrodes  in  all)  and 
stimulated  various  areas  of  the  woman’s 
amygdala  until  he  was  able  to  initiate  a 
“seizure.”  It  was  found  that  one  portion  of 
the  left  amygdala  was  most  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  seizure  on  stimulation.  This 
portion  was  destroyed  (by  electrical  coagul¬ 
ation)  and  the  electrodes  removed. 

Her  syptoms,  however,  persisted  after 
the  surgery,  and  even  changed  to  suggest 
that  a  small  portion  of  her  RIGHT  amy¬ 
gdala  was  firing  abnormally,  and  that  this 
was  the  seat  of  her  seizures  and  attacks.  (In 
other  words,  Mark  had  been  wrong  or  at 
least  premature  in  coagulating  part  of  the 
LEFT  amygdala.)  They  again  implanted 
electrodes  in  the  patient’s  right  amygdala, 
this  time  using  a  brand-new  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  Dr.  Jose  Delgado;  the  new  appar¬ 
atus  allowed  them  to  simultaneously  mon¬ 
itor  and  stimulate  the  patient’s  brain,  by 
radio  control  from  distances  up  to  100  feet, 
without  attaching  any  wires. 

Using  this  new  apparatus,  Mark  began 
experimenting  with  the  patient  as  she  went 
about  her  normal  activities. 


Mark  showed  slides  of  the  woman’s  tem¬ 
poral  lobe  activity  obtained  during  one  of 
these  remote  control  stimulations.  The 
stimulation  was  initiated  while  the  woman 
was  sitting  in  the  ward  playing  the  guitar 
and  singing.  Following  the  stimulation,  she 
began  to  have  a  seizure  (staring  blankly  into 
space),  finally  becoming  enraged.  The  wom¬ 
an  threw  her  guitar  against  the  wall,  narrow¬ 
ly  missing  one  of  the  attending  psychiatrists. 

Mark,  having  located  the  seat  of  her  violent 
activity,  coagulated  the  area  of  her  right 
amygdala  from  which  he  had  received  this 
activation  response,  and  the  patient  was 
“cured.” 

This  same  method  of  operation  (stimulat¬ 
ing  the  brain  until  the  undesirable  activity  is 
initiated,  then  destroying  that  area  to  elim¬ 
inate  such  activity)  is  also  used  by  Dr.  Keiji 
Sano  of  Tokyo,  who  spoke  at  the  end  of 
Friday’s  session.  In  referring  to  Sano’s 
work,  Breggin  remarked  that  “this  method 
is  analogous  to  taking  a  group  therapy  sess¬ 
ion  that’s  a  little  out  of  control  and  behead¬ 
ing  the  three  most  active  people  in  the 
session.” 


“Some  women  have  shown  their  feminine 
adaptability  to  circumstances  by  wearing 
attractive  hats  or  wigs  to  conceal  their  elec¬ 
trical  headgear,  and  many  people  have  been 
able  to  lead  a  normal  life  as  outpatients.” 

—  Dr.  Jose  M.  R.  Delgado,  Yale  University 


Breggin  in  his  survey  of  the  psycho- 
surgical  literature  notes  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  psychosurgical  victims  are  wom¬ 
en,  and  several  psychosurgeons  have  noted 
that  women  respond  better  to  such  surgery. 
Breggin  contends  that  this  is  because  the 
roles  which  women  have  in  our  society  re¬ 
quire  that  they  be  passive  and  tractable, 
and  because  creativity  (which  is  often  de¬ 
stroyed  by  psychosurgery)  is  an  expendable 
quality  in  women. 

To  see  how  this  works  out  in  practice, 
we  turn  to  the  presentation  of  Earl  Walker, 
who  followed  Mark  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Walker’s  subject  was  “The  Long-Term 
Effects  of  Temporal  Lobe  Lesions  on 
Sexuality  and  Aggressivity,”  and  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  history  of  a  35-year-old 
housewife  who  was  turned  from  an  obnox¬ 
ious  shrew  into  a  model  wife  and  mother  by 
the  magic  of  psychosurgery. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  to  convince 
the  audience  that  the  woman  in  question 
was  an  epileptic:  she  had  had  “seizures”  of 
some  sort  at  the  age  of  three  months,  (Dr. 
Walker  admitted  that  the  exact  nature  of 
these  “seizures”  was  “not  quite  clear”),  at 
the  age  of  12  she  had  “what  was  said  to  be 
encephalitis  [which  may  cause  brain  damage] 
but  the  details  of  that  illness  are  not  avail¬ 
able,”  at  the  age  of  17  she  began  to  have 
episodes  during  which  she  would  “stare 
ahead,  become  silent,  unresponsive  and 
occassionally  might  have  some  twitching  of 
the  face.”  This  evidence  of  brain  damage  is 
not  very  conclusive,  and  the  symptoms  cited 
here  are  certainly  not  crippling  or  dangerous. 

The  really  undesirable  “symptoms” 
occurred  after  the  woman  reached  the  age 
of  20,  married  and  had  children.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage,  she  began  to  have  “moody 
episodes,  with  violent  outbursts,  sometimes 
becoming  so  severe  that  she  would  throw 
objects  around,  yell,  on  one  occassion 
grabbed  a  knife  and  threatened  the  life  of 
her  own  child.  On  other  occassions,  these 
were  described  BY  HER  HUSBAND  as 
‘hysterical  rages’.”  (Emphasis  mine.) 


Walker  attempts  to  connect  this  be¬ 
havior  with  brain  damage  because  it  was 
often  associated  with  “lip-smacking,  grimac¬ 
ing,  and  occassionally  wandering  about.” 
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The  woman  was  hospitalized  for  treatment 
of  her  disorder  five  times  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30. 

“Daring  this  time,  when  she  was  not  in 
the  hospital,  she  lived  with  her  husband, 
and  her  sexual  activity  gradually  decreased 
. . .  eventually  desiring  sexual  intercourse 
only  about  once  every  six  weeks  to  two 
months.  Her  violence  perhaps  decreased  a 
bit  after  the  age  of  30,  but  it  was  still  severe 
enough  to  require  some  therapy.” 

At  the  age  of  34,  her  brain  wave  pattern 
was  found  for  the  first  time  to  have  an  ab¬ 
normal  “spike”  associated  with  the  left 
temporal  region.  “Because  her  attacks  were 
increasing  in  frequency,  and  because  she 
was  at  that  time  showing  greater  irritability, 
she  was  referred  to  us  for  surgical  inter¬ 
vention.” 

This  woman  was  “cured”  by  Walker  by 
the  removal  of  her  left  temporal  lobe. 

“Following  this,  almost  immediately  her 
husband  noted  that  she  had  a  new  personal¬ 
ity.  Instead  of  attacking  her  husband,  she 
bent  over  backwards  to  please  him  . . .  Her 
children  were  delighted  with  the  affection 
which  she  showed  them. 

“Some  seven  weeks  after  operation,  she 
again  became  interested  in  sexuality,  on  a 
rather  broad  basis,  was  interested  in  her 
husband.  She  wanted  sexual  intercourse.  In 
fact,  from  that  time  until  the  present, 
approximately  two  years,  she  has  asked  for 
sexual  intercourse  two  or  three  times  a  day 
. . .  even  when  she  is  having  menstruation. 

“Her  husband,  who  is  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man,  is  away  for  two  or  three  days  every 
month,  and  during  this  time  the  patient 
must  take  Melorial  to  tide  her  over  until 
her  husband  returns. 

“I  simply  outline  this  history  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  type  of  situation  which 
develops  in  patients  with  psychomotor 
epilepsy.”  This  case  history  requires  no 
comment  from  me,  but  I  would  advise  you 
to  consider  again  Dr.  Breggin’s  contention 
that  “a  subtle  masquerade  is  going  on  When 
they  talk  about  the  treatment  of  psycho¬ 
motor  epilepsy.” 


We  hereby  condemn  the  use  of  psycho- 
surgical  techniques  in  the  U.S.  —  especially 
in  institutions  (prisons,  schools,  army,  etc.) 
....  People  are  not  violent  because  of  a 
problem  in  their  brains.  They  are  violent 
because  their  conditions  of  life  are  intoler¬ 
able.  If  a  person  is  unemployed,  he  may 
well  resort  to  robbery.  Prisoners  who  are 
constantly  harassed  by  guards  may  resort 
to  violence  to  protect  themselves. 

—  from  a  leaflet  handed  out  at  the  symposium 


The  final  day  of  the  Symposium  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  social  and  ethical  implications 
of  intervening  in  people’s  brains.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  very  abstract  (no  one,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  mentioned  the  Justice  Department 
grant  to  Mark,  Ervin  and  Sweet)  but  some 
good  points  were  made. 

Ashley  Montagu,  the  famous  anthro¬ 
pologist,  opened  the  session  by  attacking 
on  scientific  grounds  the  notion  that  “viol¬ 
ent  and  aggressive”  behavior  was  associated 
to  any  significant  extent  with  damage  to 
specific  regions  of  the  brain.  (Unable  to 
attend  in  person,  Montagu  spoke  to  the 
convention  via  a  video-projector  similar  to 
that  used  for  live  broadcasts  of  prize  fights.) 

Montagu  was  followed  by  a  criminologist, 
who  made  the  same  point  from  a  different 
perspective,  a  theologian  who  attacked 
psychosurgery  as  an  affront  to  “the  dignity 
of  man,”  and  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor  whose 
constant  equivocation  made  their  speeches 
unintelligible  to  me  (these  last  two  seemed 
to  be  convinced  that  good  was  good  and 
bad  was  bad  but  that  sometimes  it  is  hard 
to  tell  the  difference.) 


Dr.  William  Fields  remonstrating  with  demonstrators. 
Photo  by  Bryan  Baker 


There  was  a  bit  of  excitement  in  the 
Saturday  session  when  19  demonstrators 
tried  to  crash  into  the  conference.  (People 
inside  were  apprised  of  their  presence  by 
chants  of  “We  want  in!  We  want  in!”  drifts 
ing  through  the  closed  door  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  room.)  They  were  told  by  the  security 
guards  that  they  had  to  be  registered  at  the 
conference  to  get  in,  and  the  demonstrators 
replied,  reasonably  enough,  that  they  didn’t 
have  enough  money  to  register. 

The  demonstrators,  representing  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  two  local  front 
groups  (SDS  and  Workers  Act  Movement) 
wanted  to  present  their  resolution  (part  of 
which  is  reproduced  above)  before  the 
Symposium,  and  they  called  upon  the  body 
to  “take  a  stand  against  racism  and  oppress¬ 
ion  by  absolutely  opposing  the  use  of  psy¬ 
chosurgery.”  (They  were  a  little  unclear 
on  the  point  of  “absolute”  opposition  : 
one  of  their  number  told  the  Post  that  it 
was  all  right  to  lobotomize  people  like 
Charles  Manson,  but  he  was  hastily  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  other  demonstrators,) 

When  the  chanting  became  audible  inside 
the  convention,  Peter  Breggin  rose  to  his 
feet  to  demand  that  the  demonstrators  be 
allowed  in  to  present  their  resolution  and 
to  observe  what  was  going  on.  He  was 
seconded  by  Phillip  Shapiro,  Senior  At¬ 
tending  Psychiatrist  at  San  Francisco's  Mt. 
Zion  Hospital  and  Co-chairman  of  the 
MCHR  Prison  Committee. 

Dr.  William  Fields  of  Houston,  one  of 
the  prime  movers  behind  the  conference, 
went  outside  to  negotiate  with  the 
demonstrators,  after  the  police  had  already 
been  called.  “I  want  you  all  to  know,”  he 
told  the  demonstrators,  “that  we  are  all 
very  sympathetic  to  your  point  of  view,” 
and  offered  to  allow  three  spokesmen  from 
the  group  into  the  conference  room  to 
“participate.”  ”1  will  not  have  more,”  he 
said,  “for  the  simple  reason  that  I  don’t 
think  it  is  fair  when  we  are  having  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  is  a  scientific  meeting,  this  is  not 
a  meeting  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
California  prisons. ...” 

The  demonstrators  pointed  out  that  since 
psycho-surgery  was  being  practiced  on 
people,  “the  people”  should  have  some 
input  to  the  discussion  (however  scientific) 
going  on  inside.  Dr.  Field’s  reply  :  “The 
discussion  on  psycho-surgery  was  yester¬ 
day.  There  will  be  no  discussion  this  morning 
about  the  psycho-surgery'’  He  went  on  to 
to  explain  how  “gracious”  he  had  been  to 
place  Dr.  Breggin  on  the  psycho-surgery 
program.  (Dr.  Breggin  told  me  that  he  had 
been  placed  on  the  program  by  Dr.  Fields 
precisely  to  avoid  any  demonstration  which 
considering  the  controversy  being  gener¬ 
ated  nationwide  by  the  issue  of  psycho¬ 
surgery  was  certainly  foreseeable.) 

More  from  Dr.  Fields  :  “If  this  is  a  group 
that  wishes  to  go,  and  you  will  go  in  and 
you  will  listen  and  not  disrupt  the  meet¬ 
ing,  becuase  I  can  assure  you  that  it  does 
not  suit  me  to  have  the  police  come  and  to 

remove  anybody - As  you  know,  we 

have  a  state  law  about  interruption  of  an 
academic  meeting,  and  this  is  an 
academic  meeting,  so  let’s  just  asssume  that 
this  is  academic.  And  if  you  want  to  make 
an  issue  of  this,  that  we  are  throwing  you 


out,  we  are  not  throwing  you  out,  but  we 
just  do  not  appreciate  you  standing  in  the 
hall  screaming,  “We  want  in,  we  want  in!” 

“You  all  are  interested  in  the  same  things 
we’re  interested  in.  And  don’t  think  it’s  the 
Establishment  trying  to  keep  you  out.  I 
happen  to  be  dealing  with  medical  students 
every  day.  My  full-time  job  is  teaching.  I’m 
interested  in  the  same  things  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in. . . . 

“I’m  concerned;  let’s  put  it  that  way. 

And  if  you  are  concerned  you  will  listen; 
if  you  are  unconcerned,  you  will  disrupt.” 

All  through  this  speech  by  Dr.  Fields,  the 
demonstrators  had  been  responding  with, 
“Right,”  “That’s  right,”  and  “We’re  not 
here  to  disrupt.”  Upon  listening  to  the  tape 
later,  I  could  not  decide  whether  Fields  was 
the  smooth/.  ^talking  crypto-liberal  in  the 
history  of  smooth-talking  crypto-liberals, 
or  if  the  demonstrators  were  the  easiestrto- 
please  dissidents  in  the  history  of  dissent. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  verbal  battling, 
a  was  agreed  that  all  of  the  demonstrators 
could  come  in  and  sit  down  (as  long  at  they 
didn’t  try  to  use  any  seats  which  were  needed 
for  the  paying  guests),  listen  quietly,  and, 
after  the  other  speakers  were  finished,  their 
spokesmen  could  present  their  resolution. 

“But  if  there’s  any  disruption,”  warned  Dr. 
Fields,  “you  know  what’s  going  to  happen, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  don’t  want  that 
to  happen. . . .  Does  everyone  agree  that 
that’s  fair?”  The  demonstrators  agreed  that 
it  was,  and  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
auditorium. 

Then  (as  Dr.  Fields  told  me  after  the 
Symposium  adjourned)  the  demonstrators’ 
spokesmen  “brokfe  their  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.”  The  wily  demonstrators  sat  quietly 
through  the  morning  session,  but  when 
their  spokesman  got  to  the  lectern  he  began 
to  expound  (presumably  extemproaneously) 
upon  the  text  of  the  leaflet,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  throw  in  a  few  swipes  at  the 
“blood-sucking  bosses.” 

He  spoke  for  a  full  15  to  18  minutes, 
according  to  Dr.  Fields’  estimate,  before 
Fields  finally  cajoled  him  into  leaving  the 
lectern. 

Dr.  Fields  then  proceeded  to  adjourn  the 
entire  Symposium  and  thanked  all  the 
people  who  had  made  it  possible,  and 
everybody  went  home.  Apparently  no  one 
but  me  noticed  that,  contrary  to  what  Dr. 
Fields  had  told  both  the  people  meeting 
inside  and  the  people  demonstrating  out¬ 
side,  the  discussion  which  was  scheduled  to 
follow  the  presentations  did  not  follow  the 
presentations.  Since  everyone  was  filing 
out  of  the  auditorium,  it  seemed  somehow 
impolite  to  bring  this  up. 

So  this  is  for  all  you  nameless,  faceless 
lobotomists,  amygdalotomists,  cingulotomists, 
fomicotomists,  thalamotomists,  and 
hypothalamotomists  out  there  :  Next  time 
y’all  want  to  get  together  and  talk  about 
how  to  treat  “brain-damaged”  people  by 
damaging  portions  of  their  brains,  y’all  come 
to  Houston,  Texas.  Folks  down  here  won’t 
give  you  any  trouble  at  alL 


“I,  [Name  and  Number] ,  voluntarily  agree 
to  transfer  to  the  Maximum  Psychiatric 
Diagnostic  Unit,  located  at  the  California 
Medical  Facility,  Vacaville,  California,  and 
to  participate  willingly  and  co-operatively 
in  the  prescribed  program.  The  program  has 
been  explained  to  me  to  my  satisfaction  by 
my  case  manager  and  I  understand  my  goal 
is  to  work  my  way  out  of  my  current  segre¬ 
gation  status.  >> 

Signed _ 

Witnessed _ 

—  Form  to  be  filled  out  by  a  prisoner 
upon  commiting  him  or  herself  to  the 
Maximum  Psychiatric  Diagnostic  Unit, 
opened  by  California  prison  authorities 
on  February  16, 1972.  As  a  result  of 
public  pressure  in  California,  prison 
officials  “temporarily  discontinued” 
a  proposed  program  of  psycho-surgery 
upon  selected  inmates  whose  “violent 
and  aggressive  behavior”  was  thought 
to  result  from  brain  damage. 
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Mexican  Guerrilla  Leader 


Killed 


In  the  beginning  of  February 
Genaro  Vazquez  Rojas  was  killed 
in  Mexico  City.  The  police  say 
he  was  killed  in  a  car  accident. 
Everybody  else  says  he  was  killed 
by  the  police.  They  certainly  had 
been  trying  to  kill  him. 

Genaro  Vazquez  Rojas  was  the 
leader  of  the  strongest  and  best 
known  group  of  guerillas  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  operating  out  of  the  Sierra 
in  the  west  coast  state  of  Guerr¬ 
ero.  Guerrero  is  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  and  most  corrupt  states  in 
the  poor  and  corrupt  country 
of  Mexico;  it  has  traditionally 
been  the  base  of  revolutionaries. 
At  the  end  of  November  of  last 
year,  Vazquez  Rojas  and  his 
group  kidnapped  the  rector  of 
the  University  of  Guerrero,  Jaime 
Castrejon  Diez.  As  is  common  in 
Mexico,  Castrejon  Diez  had  ob¬ 
tained  his  position  not  because 
he  was  an  educator  but  because 
he  was  rich. 

He  made  his  money  mostly 
by  selling  Coca-Cola,  and  was  re- 


portedly  worth  $16  million  at  the 
time  of  the  kidnapping.  Now 
he  is  worth  $200,000  less, 
$200,000  gone  to  finance  the 
revolution  in  Mexico.  This  kid¬ 
napping  was  one  of  several  in 
Mexico  in  the  last  six  months. 

There  are  three  armed  groups 
of  revolutionaries  in  Mexico  now, 
and  their  activity  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  Mexico  is  controlled 
by  one  party,  the  PRI  (Institu¬ 
tional  Revolutionary  Party  -  the 
name  itself  is  a  contradiction). 

The  PRI  allows  no  political 
opposition  except  that  which  it 
can  control,  and  unites  all  the 
forces  of  the  ruling  class  in  a 
gigantic  rape  of  the  people  of 
Mexico.  Its  brutality  is  well 
known  and  widespread.  In  1968 
just  before  the  Olympics,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  threatened  by  a 
student  movement  which  was 
tarnishing  the  official  image.  In 
response,  the  government  mass¬ 
acred  between  250-500  students 
in  Mexico  City  in  October  1968.' 


The  exact  number  is  not 
known.  There  was  no  mention 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  press  or 
radio.  Thousands  were  jailed, 
and  some  are  just  now  getting 
out,  after  three  years  without  a 
trial.  In  response  to  this  kind 
of  violence,  armed  revolutionaries 
have  begun  fighting,  heirs  of 
Villa  and  Zapata. 

Vazquez  Rojas  began  strug¬ 
gling  politically  through  a  small 
political  party  created  by  him 
and  some  friends  in  Guerrero. 
His  father  had  been  a  peasant  lea¬ 
der  and  he  grew  up  in  a  tradition 
of  political  struggle.  But  in  Mexi¬ 
co  independent  political  parties 
are  not  allowed.  In  Nov.  1966 
in  Chilpanzingo,  the  capital  of 
Guerrero,  the  police  jailed  Vaz¬ 
quez  Rojas  and  killed  his  brother. 
In  April  ’68  he  escaped  prison 
with  the  help  of  some  of  his 
friends  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  beginning  his  life  as 
a  guerrila. 

Within  two  years  he  had  create 


Troops  Called  in  Nambian  Strike 


In  a  little  noticed  strike  in 
Nambia,  South  African  govern¬ 
ment  had  to  send  troops  to  stop 
a  strike  by  black  workers  against 
Tsumeb  Mining  Company,  con¬ 
trolled  by  American  Metal 
Climax  and  Newmont  Mining, 
according  to  the  Nola  Express. 

People  in  Nambia,  formerly 
South  West  Africa,  are  involved 
in  an  independence  move  to  get 


rid  of  South  African  control, 
ruled  illegal  by  the  World  Court. 
Since  mid-December,  15  thous¬ 
and  workers  have  been  out  on 
strike,  crippling  mines,  factories, 
farms  and  services  in  the 
territory. 

Then  the  representatives  of 
Newmont  arrived  along  with 
South  African  troops,  and  the 
strike  was  supposedly  settled. 


But  nobody  went  back  to  work. 
Strikers  were  not  represented  in 
reaching  the  “settlement.” 

Officials  at  the  Tsumeb  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  employs  5,000 
workers,  say  the  strike  won’t 
result  in  increased  pay.  In  1970 
Tsumeb  earned  $15  million  in 
profits  for  its  U.S.  owners.  It 
pays  its  average  African  worker 
$28  Der  month. 
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ed  a  strong  and  popular  organiza¬ 
tion,  capable  of  the  kidnapping 
of  Castrejon  Diez.  In  exchange 
for  Diez,  in  addition  to  the 
$200,000,  the  kidnappers  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  the  release 
of  9  political  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  chose  exile  in  Cuba.  The 
government  sent  20,000  troops 
to  comb  the  mountains  of  Guer¬ 
rero  to  find  Vazquez  Rojas,  but 
they  failed.  Instead  the  police 
found  him  in  Mexico  City.  A 
courageous  revolutionary  has 
been  killed,  another  in  a  long 
line  in  Mexico.  What  is  certain 
is  that  his  example  will  inspire 
many  more  Mexicans  to  take 
his  place. 

Kyle  Steenland 
Feb.  28,  Santiago 
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Strike 
Supporters 
Picket  UPI 

Some  40  people  picketed  the 
international  office  of  United 
Press  International  in  New  York 
City  recently  in  support  of  strik¬ 
ing  workers  at  El  Mundo  news¬ 
papers  in  Puerto  Rico.  UPI  has 
been  serving  as  a  strike-breaking 
instrument  by  supplying  the 
newspaper  with  local  news  cover¬ 
age. 

* 

According  to  the  Guardian, 
the  picket-line  protest  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Social¬ 
ist  party  (PSP)  which  called  on 
all  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  to  support  the  El  Mundo 
workers  who  are  now  in  the 
third  week  of  their  strike.  The 
PSP  also  set  up  a  picket-line  out- 
side  UPI1  headquarters  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

El  Mundo  workers  are  the 
lowest  paid  of  all  newspaper 
employes  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
strike  so  far  has  been  marked  by 
frequent  police  attacks  on  the 
picket  line.  Recently  the  vice 
president  of  the  striking  Union 
of  Journalists,  Graphic  Arts  and 
Related  Trades,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  was 
hospitalized  after  he  was  beaten 
by  police. 
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Fine  Stuff 


In  his  spare  time,  Space  City! 
reporter  Rick  Fine  pores  through 
the  daily  newspapers  and  clips 
out  bizarre  one-paragraph  art¬ 
icles  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
truth  is  indeed  stranger  than 
fiction.  His  findings  this  week 
follow. 

In  New  York,  it  was  reported 
that  a  pedestrian  traveling  along 
the  busy  Cross-Bronx  Express¬ 
way  was  struck  and  killed  by  a 
hit- run  driver.  Some  50  cars  ran 
over  tfre  body  before  one  motor¬ 


ist  stopped  to  block  traffic, 
police  reported. 

In  Sydney,  Australia,  Maude 
Walker,  59,  died  before  televis¬ 
ion  cameras  of  a  heart  attack 
after  she  was  told  she  had  won 
on  a  quiz  show. 

In  Palma  de  Mallorca,  a  court 
prosecutor  has  asked  a  total  of 
384,912  years  imprisonment  for 
postman  Gabriel  March  Gran¬ 
ados,  22,  for  his  alleged  failure 
to  deliver  42,768  letters.  The 


prosecutor  says  that  Granados 
grew  bored  with  delivering  mail 
and  instead  opened  the  letters, 
removing  anything  of  value. 

And  finally,  in  Washington 
D.C.,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
'  ment  reported  that  more  than  a 
million  chickens  have  been  de- ' 
stroyed  on  farms  and  in  process¬ 
ing  plants  in  Maine  after  it  was 
discovered  that  the  fowl  had 
been  contaminated  by  an  in¬ 
dustrial  chemical,  PBC. 
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Man  on  the  Move 
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by  John  Carroll 

He’s  the  man  many  feared  would 
be  Nixon’s  choice  to  replace 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell. 
(And  the  fears,  as  it  happens, 
were  justified.) 

He’s  the  man  whose  name  is 
associated  with  American-style 
concentration  camps,  wire-tap¬ 
ping  and  repression  of  “sub¬ 
versive  elements.” 

He’s  the  man  who  has  made 
daily  headlines  in  the  last  few 
weeks  for  his  alleged  connection 
with  charges  that  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  dropped  an 

anti-trust  suit  against  Internation¬ 
al  Telephone  and  Telegraph  in 

favor  of  an  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment  and  an  ITT  pledge  of  $400, 
000  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

His  name:  Richard  Gordon  Klein¬ 
dienst  48-year-old  assistant 
Attorney  General. 

Kleindienst  was  born  Aug.  5', 
1923  in  Winslow,  Arizona.  It 
was  a  town  that  had  more  Navajo 
Indians  than  whites  and  it  seems 
the  only  indication  then  that 
Kleindeinst  was  going  anywhere 
was  his  election  to  the  student 
body  presidency  at  the  local  high 
school. 

He  served  during  World  War  II 
in.  the  United  States  Army- Air 
Corps  and  from  there  went  to 
Harvard  where  he  graduated  from 
Law  School  in  1957,  Magna  Cum 
Laude.  From  there  he  took  an 
inauspicious  job  as  clerk  for  a 
Boston  law  firm  from  1949  until 
1950. 

Then  his  star  began  to  turn. 
He  moved  to  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
There  he  became  a  junior  asso¬ 
ciate  and  later  a  partner  -  with 
the  firm  of  Jennings,  Strouss,  Sal¬ 
mon  and  Trask.  The  association 
lasted  from  1950  through  1957. 

In  1953  he  was  elected  to  the 
Arizona  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  until  1954.  In 
1955  he  was  named  Chairman  of 
the  Arizona  Young  Republican 
Committee  and  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Committee  in  1956. 
Except  for  a  year’s  leave  in  1962, 
he  served  on  both  until  1963. 

When  the  Goldwater  move¬ 
ment  started  circling  the  wagons 
in  1964  Kleindienst  was  leading 
the  parade  as  he  worked  for  the 
Arizona  senator  as  field  director 
of  the  “Draft  Goldwater”  move¬ 
ment.  He  led  the  operations  in 
the  primary  states  and  won  his 
biggest  prize  when  he  wrapped 
up  California  for  Goidy/ater.  At 
the  same  time  Kleindienst  was 
trying  to  further  his  own  political 
career  by  running  for  the  govem- 
ershin  of  Arizona. 

Kleindienst  was  buried  in  the 
1964  election  along  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  Republicans  as 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pledged  to 
“keep  our  boys  out  of  South  east 


Asia.”  This  was  Kleindienst ’s 
last  bid  for  elective  office.  He 
took  his  bruises  back  to  the  law 
firm  he  had  started  in  1958  along 
with  Shimmel,  Hill  and  Bishop. 
There  he  nursed  his  wounds  and 
waited.  He  got  his  turn  again 
when  Nixon  stepped  on  to  the 
stage  in  1968.  Again  he  was 
National  Director  of  Field  Opera¬ 
tions,  working  under  John  Mit¬ 
chell.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
general  counsel  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention.  Nix¬ 
on’s  victory  and  Mitchell’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Attorney  General 
was  followed  by  Kleindienst ’s 
appointment  to  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  in  1969.  From  then 
on  the  name  Kleindeinst  became 
increasingly  noticeable  in  the 
news. 

The  first  big  flap  came  in 
April  of  1969  when  Atlantic 
magazine  quoted  him  as  saying, 
“I  would  encourage  students  to 
probe  and  seek,  up  to  the  time 
they  would  close  down  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  gives  them  free¬ 
dom  of  expression. 

“If  you  can  show  a  concerted 
form  of  activity  of  a  subversive 
nature  where  people  similarly  in¬ 
clined  spread  throughout  the 
country  to  fan  this,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  to  suppress  that 
form  of  subversive  activity.” 

Then  Kleindienst  threw  in  the 
clincher  that  made  his  bosses 
quiver. 


“If  people  demonstrate  in  a 
manner  to  interfere  with  others 
they  should  be  rounded  up  and 
put  into  detention  camps.”  This 
is  probably  about  the  time  you 
started  hearing  rumors  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  going 
to  hold  a  big  rock  concert  in  the 
Arizona  desert  and  when  every¬ 
one  showed  up  they  were  going 
to  lock  the  fences  around  the 
site.  Naturally,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  denied  claims  that  it 
was  setting  up  detention  camps. 

In  that  same  Atlantic  article, 
Kleindienst  also  promised  some 
new’  life  to  an  organization  the 
Ramsey  Clark  had  let  languish, 
the  Subversive  Activities  Board. 
It  seems  it  is  up  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  feed  it  the  names  that 
keep  it  alive,  not  unlike  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  lions.  When  asked  if 
they  were  going  to  keep  the 
board  alive  Kleindienst  came 
back  with,  “We’re  not  going  to 
just  keep  it  alive.  We’re  going  to 
give  it  momentum.”  That  wasn’t 
good  news  for  a  lot  of  people 
either. 

The  November  moratoriums 
of  1969  saw  Kleindienst  back  in 
action.  Working  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  bill  dubiously  en¬ 
titled  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  which  contains  the  famous 
anti-riot  clause,  Kleindienst  want¬ 
ed  to  go  after  the  leaders  of  the 
marches.  To  Kleindienst  it  seem¬ 
ed  obvious  the  leaders  had  come 
to  town  knowing  full  well  vio¬ 


lence  was  going  to  happen.  Not 
much  came  of  that  one. 


Law  and  order  next  led  Klein¬ 
dienst ’s  attention  to  Mexico  as 
he  went  around  speaking  on 
the  goodness  of  Operation  Inter¬ 
cept.  “The  inconvenience  to 
travelers  and  perhaps  a  slight 
economic  dislocation  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  if  we  are  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

In  July  of  1970  Kleindienst 
bungled  into  a  minor  scrape  when 
he  opposed  a  bill  giving  compen¬ 
sation  to  widows  and  children 
of  policemen  and  firemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  “(It)  would 
appear  to  be  an  unoccasionable 
intrusion  into  state  and  local 
government  activities.”  It  sound¬ 
ed  like  he  even  picked  on  women 
and  children.  His  intemporate 
image  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

However,  Kleindienst’s  law 
and  order  stand  seems  to  work 
both  ways  and  when  the  Supreme 
Court  said  the  south  had  better 
put  its  ass  in  gear  and  fully  inte¬ 
grate,  Kleindienst  was  right  there 
telling  the  states’  attorney  gener¬ 
als  if  they  didn’t  want  to  comply 
with  the  order  then  they  had 
better  pick  up  their  bags  and 
move.  He  said  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  use  all  government 
resources  to  abolish  the  dual 
school  systems  that  remain  in  the 
south.  Of  course  this  sounds  a 
little  funny  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  busing  furor  but  in  1970 
it  was  a  definite  feather. 

He  is  adamant  about  the  right 
of  free  speech  but  only  because 
he  thinks  radicals  will  kill  them¬ 
selves  and  their  programs  if  they 
get  air  time.  He  says  free  speech 
is  the  nation’s  best  defense 
against  radical  militants  and  vio¬ 
lent  revolutionaries. 

In  January  of  1970,  the  same 
man  who  said  we  ought  to  set  up 
detention  camps,  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “For  the  Black  Panthers 
to  say  there  is  a  conspiracy 
against  them  all  is  just  Black 
Panther  propaganda. 

“I  don’t  regard  the  Black  Pan¬ 
thers  as  a  threat  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  extreme  outward 


Twr  6cwn?NiMer4T“ 


OK  t Hr  peopljE’ , 
AT  ■me  peapuE , 
rue  PeoPLff  . 
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manifestation  of  a  social  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Of  course  not  all  of  Klein¬ 
dienst ’s  talk  has  been  so  dubious. 
In  February  of  1970  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  sub¬ 
committee.  for  lowering  the  vot¬ 
ing  age.  However,  on  second 
thought  maybe  his  n„_+;ves  were 
dubious  after  all. 

“The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  measure  the  constraints  of 
custom  and  tradition  against  the 
compelling  force  of  reason  and 
the  everyday  facts  of  life  which 
surround  us.”  So  far  so  good. 

“Lowering  the  voting  age  may 
eliminate  a  sense  of  frustration, 
a  feeling  of  non-involvement, 
that  quite  possibly  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  irresponsible  behavior 
of  some  of  the  young  people.” 
There  he  was  back  on  the  law 
and  order,  peace  and  security 
thing  again. 

After  that  appearance  Klein- 
dienst  was  fairly  low  profile  until 
February  of  the  following  year 
when  he  came  to  the  Senate  to 
speak  for  unrestrictive  wire  taps. 

“It  would  be  silly  to  say  that 
an  American  citizen,  because  he 
is  American,  could  subvert  the 
government  by  actions  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  revolution  and  be  im¬ 
mune  from  first,  identification 
and  second,  prosecution.” 

In  May  of  1971  Kleindeinst’s 
dream  of  detention  camps  came 
to  life.  When  more  protestors 
than  the  government  expected 
showed  up  in  the  capitol  for  the 
Maydays  demonstrations,  Wash¬ 
ington  police  suspended  normal 
field  arrest  procedures  and  just 
rounded  up  all  the  bodies  they 
could  find.  However,  Kleindienst 
didn’t  get  to  take  full  credit  for 
the  action,  because  when  a  suit 
was  brought  against  the  Justice 
Department  by  15  people  for  the 


sum  of  $900,000  both  he  and 
John  Mitchell  denied,  in  sworn 
affidavits,  they  had  anything  to 
do  with  calling  the  shots  for  the 
Mayday  affair.  In  a  later  state¬ 
ment  though,  Kleindienst  did 
own  up  to  having  had  several  in¬ 
terdepartmental  meetings  to  go 
over  the  problems  that  might 
arise  at  the  demonstrations. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  talk 
started  flowing  concerning  Mit¬ 
chell’s  leaving  Justice  and  Klein¬ 
dienst  stepping  up.  There  were 
the  usual  rumors  about  how 
Kleindienst  had  offended  great 
groups  of  people,  from  the  liberal 
Democrats  to  Republican  House 
and  Senate  leaders,  when  he 
failed  to  approve  two  of  their 
appointments  to  judgeships.  But 
when  the  nod  came  in  February 
'Kleindeinst  got  a  13-0  approval 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  chaired  by  James  East/ 
land  of  Mississippi.  And  this  de¬ 
spite  his  approval  in  testimony  of 
the  Mayday  mass  arrests  as  the 
only  way  to  handle  the  situation 
and  as  the  method  he  would  use 
again  in  similar  circumstances. 
There  was  simply  no  alternative, 
he  said;  more  demonstrators  than 
the  government  expected  showed 
up.  He  also  absolved  Mitchell 


I  don’t  regard  the  Black  Panthers 
as  a  threat  to  the  internal 


security  of  the  United  States” 


of  any  blamo  in  not  convening  a 
grand  jury  after  the  Kont  slayings, 
He  said  the  government  should 
not  intrude  itself  in  such  cases 
because  no  federal  law  had  been 
violated.  He  also  came  out  again 
four  square  for  wire  taps  without 
court  authority  until  and  unless 
the  Supreme  Court  tells  him  no. 
Dope  got  a  few  nasty  knocks 
when  he  spoke  against  legaliza¬ 
tion  because  it  is  a  threat  to  the 
“basic  fabric”  and  “vitality  of 
our  society”  as  well  as  to  the 
“mental  health”  and  “attention 
span,”  “character  development” 
and  “discipline.” 

Then  in  March  columnist  Jack 
Anderson  threw  his  wrench  into 
the  works  when  he  accused  Klein¬ 
dienst  of  working  out  a  favorable 
settlement  for  ITT  over  its  dis¬ 
puted  merger  with  Hartford  In¬ 
surance  Company,  which  the  anti¬ 
trust  division  of  Justice  had  chal¬ 
lenged  in  1969.  About  the  only 
thing  to  come  out  of  the  present 
hearings  though  that  is  conclu¬ 
sive  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  involved.  Anderson  keeps 
waving  the  memo  from  Mrs.  Ditta 
Beard  that  constitutes  his  evi¬ 
dence  and  Kleindeinst  calmly 
comes  and  goes,  firmly  denying 
anything.  A  lot  of  the  other  facts 


that  have  been  revealed  in  the 
course  of  the  new  hearings  have 
little  or  no  practical  bearing  on 
live  case  except  as  circumstantial 
evidence  against  Kleindeinst.  And 
so  it  goes.  But  probably  the  most 
important  implication  to  arise 
is  the  question  raised  by  Senators 
Philip  Hart  (D-Mich.)  and  Charles 
Mathias  (R-Md.).  They  are  both 
troubled  that  private  concentra¬ 
tions  of  weith  have  reached 
such  proportions  that  as  in  the 
case  of  ITT  they  could  be  cited 
in  the  corporation’s  favor  against 
the  government  restraining  them 
for  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
the  economy. 

And  while  all  of  this  flaying 
of  Kleindienst ’s  hide  was  going 
on,  Rep.  Henry  Gonzales  (D-Tex.) 
said  that  while  they  grill  Klein¬ 
dienst  they  ought  to  ask  him  why 
he  gave  immunity  to  Frank  Sharp. 
Gonzales  says  it  goes  along  with 
what  Kleindienst  is  accused  of 
in  the  'ITT  case:  he  worked  a 
deal  that  gave  the  Republicans 
political  gold  and  hit  at  the 
Democrats.  So  Kleindienst’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Attorney  General  is 
momentarily  put  aside,  although 
Chairman  Eastland  has  made  no 
motion  toward  rescinding  the 
committee’s  earlier  approval. 


S<x\  Gr ur u  yWo\\<xv<\)  Ji 


“  I  don’t  declare  that  I  am  a  perfect  master,  or  I  am  Krishna, 
or  I  am  Ram,  or  I  am  Jesus  Christ.  I’m  nothing,  I  am  just  a 
humble  servant,  and  I  have  brought  this  peace  for  you.  If  you 
want  it,  take  it.  Don’t  want  it,  don’t  take  it. 

Just  my  point  is,  to  bring  out:  TAKE  THIS  KNOWLEDGE. 
That’s  all.  If  anybody  else  can  give  you,  go  there,  take  this 
knowledge.  But  if  they  can’t  give  you  this  knowledge,  come  to 
me,  I  will  give  you  this  knowledge,  I  have  got  this  knowledge.” 


Spoken  by  balyogeshwar  shri  sant  ji  maharaj,  13  years 
old  perfect  master,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  5th  august  1971 


Houston  Ashram 

98  Dennis 
529-9489 

‘COME  TO  ME.  I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  PEACE’ 
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by  Tom  Miller 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1970,  the 
Georgetown  townliouse  owned  and  occupied  bv 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  refurnished, 
redecorated,  rewired  and  virtually  reconstructed. 

During  this  three  month  period,  Hoover  occup¬ 
ied  a  small  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Slieraton-Park 
Hotel  on  Connecticut  avenue,  just  above  down¬ 
town  Washington.  Although  he  made  daily  visits 
to  his  Georgetown  home  to  observe  the  workmen, 
he  spent  most  of  his  non-office  hours  at  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  suite. 

The  Sheraton-Park  management  assigned  one 
Sidney  H.  Baldwin  of  the  Hotel's  security  force 
as  Hoover’s  personal  valet  and  errand-boy,  and  as 
go-between  if  Hopver  needed  any  extra  services 
from  the  hotel  Baldwyn,  who  was  27  at  the 
time,  stayed  with  the  hotel  until  late  December, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  police-community  re¬ 
lations  courses  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
Joulder.  Soon  thereafter  he  became  more  in¬ 
terested  m  community  and  less  in  police,  until- 
the  middle  of  May,  1971,  when  he  dropped  out 
of  school  to  open  up  a  small  self-service  gas 
station  between  Boulder  and  Denver  where  he 
still  lives  and  works. 

In  March  of  this  year  1  drove  through  the  area 
visiting  friends,  and  needing  gas,  stopped  off  quite 
bv  chance,  at  the  filling  station.  It  was  here  that 
Sidney  H.  Baldwyn,  now  known  simply  as 
“Monkey"  to  his  friends,  related  to  me  this 
information ,  and  consented  to  the  first  and 
probably  only  interview  concerning  his  13  weeks 
at  the  personal  service  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direct¬ 
or  of  the  FBI. 

—  T.M. 


Miller:  What  were  your  duties  as  Hoover’s 
valet ? 

Baldwyn:  1  was  in  charge  of  all  non-official 
services.  Hoover  has  a  personal  FBI  agent  assigned 
to  him  fulltime,  at  least  I  think  he’s  an  FBI  agent, 
to  carry  out  personal  orders  as  they  relate  to  the 
Bureau  or  other  government  agencies.  Sometimes 
I’d  run  errands  or  messages  to  other  government 
people,  but  the  personal  agent  transmitted  verbal 
messages  and  stuff  considered  too  sensitive  for  me. 

Miller:  You  say  you  thought  this  guy  was  an 
FBI  agent.  What  do  you  mean  by  that ?  What  sort 
of  fellow  was  he? 

Baldwyn:  Well,  remember  Oddjob  in  Gold- 
Finger?  Oddjob  was  powerfully  strong  and  obed¬ 
ient,  kinda  looked  like  he  was  made  out  of  chunks 
of  rock  and  iron,  I  reckon.  Anyway,  this  guy  was 
the  same,  only  he  didn’t  have  an  Oriental  face 
like  Oddjob.  He  coulda  been  from  the  Ohio  State 
football  team,  I  guess.  Spoke  a  half  dozen  foreign 
languages,  too.  Anyway,  his  name  was  —  well,  we 
called  him  “The  Chopper.”  The  Chopper  was  all 
we  knew  him  by.  Everyone  referred  to  him  as  The 
Chopper.  Hoover  would  ring  at  2 : 1 5  a.m.  arid  say, 

“Get  me  The  Chopper!”  So  I’d  get  him  The 
Chopper  and  that’d  be  that.  ‘ 

The  Chopper  had  two  men  working  under  him, 
but  neither  of  them  ever  came  to  the  hotel,  never. 

He  would  send  them  on  missions  around  the 
country  or  to  some  foreign  spot,  and  they’d 
be  back  within  48  hours.  Always.  They  were 
never  to  stay  away  more  than  48  hours.  Most 
often  they’d  go  to  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or 
Madrid,  and  once  even  to  Tel  Aviv.  I  never  did 
find  out  why,  though.  Often  times  they’d  bring 
messages  to  Hoover. 

The  Chopper  was  a  nice  fellow,  I  me  n  he  was 
polite  and  cordial  and  punctual.  Not  much  of  a 
conversationalist,  I  guess. 

Miller:  Back  to  your  job.  What  were  your 
duties? 

Baldwyn:  I  was  supposed  to  make  his  stay  at 
the  hotel  as  pleasant  as  possible  by  accompanying 
him  everywhere,-  paying  for  his  meals,  holding  the 
elevator  for  him,  changing  his  bed  linen,  drive  him 
when  his  personal  chauffer  wasn’t  available,  run 
errands,  mix  drinks,  get  magazines  from  news¬ 
stands,  deliver  written  messages,  clean  the  rooms, 
you  know,  that  sorta  stuff.  By  the  middle  of  the 
job  Hoover  got  so  he  trusted  me  a  little,  and  he’d 
engage  in  small-talk,  nothing  big,  just  passing 
comments  on  the  state  of  things,  you  know. 

Miller:  Describe  his  hotel  suite,  if. you  can. 

Baldwyn:  It  was  on  the  sixth  floor,  around  the 
corner  from  the  stairs  and  right  up  the  hallway 
from  the  elevator.  When  you  enter  —  well,  you 
couldn’t  just  enter,  you  had  to  be -cleared  down¬ 
stairs  —  but  assuming  you  were  ok’d,  you  went 
into  a  wide  foyer,  kind  of  a  hallway.  Oh  the  walls 
were  framed,  autographed  pictures  of  Nixon, 

Mitchell,  Agnew  and  Bebe  Rebozo.  The  living 
room  was  somewhat  drab,  since  all  sunlight  was 
blocked  out  by  the  heavy  bulletproof  curtains. 
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In  the  room  was  a  stereo  which  always  played 
movie  sound  tracks,  and  a  color  television. 

Miller:  Did  he  watch  that  alot? 

Baldwyn:  Yeah,  he’d  watch  the  “Today  Show” 
every  morning,  and  if  he  was  home  in  time,  CBS 
News  in  .  the  evening.  And  then,  “The  Merv 
Griffin  Show”  at  night.  There  were  alot  of  shows ' 
featuring  law  enforcement,  and  he’d  try  to  catch 
them  if  time  allowed.  Of  course  he’d  never  ever 
miss  “The  FBI”  Sunday  nights.  Iri  fact,  he  requir¬ 
ed  every  agent  to  watch  it! 

Miller:  Really? 

Baldwyn:  Sure  enough!  He  was  thinking  of 
having  it  shown  on  the  big  screen  in  the  FBI^ 
auHJfonum  downtown,  and  checking  off  agents’ 
names  as  they  entered,  you  know,  like  in  grade 
school?  But  some  of  the  people  under  him 
persuaded  him  it’d  be  bad  for  morale,  so  he 
liberalized  the  policy  to  let  them  watch  it  at 
home.  He  always  thought  of  himself  as  a  liberal 
‘cause  he’d  water  down  his  own  impossible 
policies  til  they  were  merely  outrageous. 

Miller:  What  else  did  he  watch? 

Baldwyn:  Oh,  now  and  then  old  war  movies, 
spy  movies  and  such.  Now  and  then  he’d  turn  on 
channel  26,  the  educational  station.  Boy  did  that 
ever  get  him  mad!  Whoowhee!  He’d  say,  “U.S. ’ 
tax  money  supports  this!  This  is  an  outrage!  Get 
me  Higgins  on  the  phone!”  Higgins  worked  at  the 
Bureau’s  MMC  —  that’s  the  Media  Monitoring 
Center.  —  on  a  boat  in  the  Anacostia  River. 
“Higgins!”  Hoover  would  bark.  “What  is  this  stuff 
on  the  educational  channel?” 

And  Higgins,  who  was  used  to  these  weekly 
outbursts  by  Hoover  about  public  broadcast, 
would  remind  the  Director  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  licensing  by  the  FCC  and  all  that, 
Hoover’d  calm  down,  change  the  station,  and  I’d 
have  a  gin  fizz  ready  for  him.  If  got  to  be  a  ritual. 

Miller:  Go  on  about  the  apartment. 

Baldwyn:  Well,  adjoining  the  living  room  was  a 
small  dining  room  he  never  used,  and  the  kitchen. 

Miller:  Did  he  cook  much?  What  kind  of  food 
did  he  eat?  Did  he  actually  go  shopping  for  food? 
/  mean  if  I  went  to  the  Safeway  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  would  I  run  into  him  at  the  sausage  or 
dairy  section? 

Baldwyn:  Usually  he’d  eat  at  the  office  or  go 
to  a  cocktail  party  and  munch  on  hors  d’  ourvres. 
But  when  he’d  eat  at  home,  it’d  usually  be  his 
cooking.  He’d  make  popcorn,  peanut  butter  ‘n 
jelly  sandwiches,  hamburgers,  Cambell’s  soups  and 
the  like.  Nothing  fancy.  He’d  never  go  out 
shopping  himself  —  he’d  either  send  me  out  with 
a  list  or  order  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Miller:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Baldwyn:  Well,  the  director  was  getting  pretty 
heavily  criticized  in  those  days,  if  you  recall,  and 
he  didn’t  want  to  take  any  chances  that  he’d  get 
food  that’d  been  tampered  with  at  a  store,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  So  he  bypassed  the  retail  out¬ 
lets  and  had  food  shipped  direct  from  the  plant. 

Miller:  That’s  simply  amazing.  Did  he  ever  go 
out?  I  mean,  eat  in  restaurants? 

Baldwyn:  Oh  yes,  quite  often.  Didn’t  I 

mention  that?  There  were  about  four  or  five 
restaurants,  he’d  get  to  them  all  about  once  every 
two  weeks.  I’d  call  to  make  reservations  and  he’d 
be  there  that  evening. 

I  remember  once  he  came  back  muttering 
about  this  new  craze,  “vegetable  restaurants,”  I 
think  he  called  it.  He  thought  “organic  cooking” 
meant  it  would  improve  your  orgasm.  So  this  one 
time  he  came  back  all  hopped,  up  about  these 
“vegetable  restaurants”  that  didn’t  even  serve 
meat!  “How’s  a  man  supposed  to  get  three  square 
meals  a  day  if  he  can’t  get  any  meat?  Get  me 
O’Toole!”  So  I’d  ring  up  Alfred  O’Toole  at  the 
NDO  post,  and.  Hoover  would  .  .  :  ’ 

Miller:  NDO  post?  What’s  that? 

Baldwyn:  Oh,  I  forgot.  That’s  the  National 
Djetary  Observation  Post.  Its  not  part  of  the  FBI 
—  I’m  not  sure  just  what  department  it’s  in.  Any¬ 
way  Hoover  demanded  to  know  just  what  these 
“vegetable  restaurants”  were,  who  was  behind 
them,  and  if  there  was  any  foreign  otc  alien  power 
involved.  Mainly  he  just  wanted  to  know  if  this 
was  a  growing  fad  or  a  diabolical  plot  to  under¬ 
mine  America’s  health  by  subverting  its  stomach. 
Well,  O’Toole  kinda  chuckled  and  said  he’d  have 
a  memorandum  on  the  Director’s  desk  within  five 
days  on  the  scope  and  potential  harm  of  these 
restaurants.  ’*  r 

Miller:  Did  you  ever  get  to  see  it? 

Baldwyn:  No,  it  was  stamped  “classified.”  ’ 

Miller:  What  were  his  reading  habits  like?  What 
did  he  enjoy  reading? 


Baldwyn:  Most  of  what  he  read  was  office 
work.  “Gotta  keep  up  with  the  other  side,”  he’d 
smile,  and  read  countless  reports  and  dossiers  op-'' 
suspects.  ‘Course  every  morning  I  went  d cwii- 
stairs  to  get  him  the  Washington  P o**  *im^  New 
York  Times.  He’d  read  the  p0s»-'°mics  first,  then 
the  Times  financial  then  look  at  Jack 

Anderson’s  colun*'  ‘n  the  Post>  catch  the  0ut‘ 
doors  Spo'*'  Pa8e>  t*ien  tackle  the  news  and 
editors  He  enjoyed  Parade  Magazine  —  it  was 
ms  favorite  part  of  the  Sunday  Post.  Anytime 
there  was  criticism  of  him  or  the  Bureau  in  the 
paper  or  anywhere,  he’d  say,  “Ah,  the  bastids,” 
and  scribble  something  on  a  piece  of  scratch 
paper  he  kept  in  the  inside  left  pocket  of  his 
suitjacket.  If  got  him  off  to  a  good  start  when  he 
read  something  against  him. 

Miller:  Did  you  ever  get  to  see  the  list? 

Baldwyn:  Once  I  got  a  peek  at  it,  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  special.  A  Senator’s  name,  some  college  pro¬ 
fessor’s  name,  a  union  official,  maybe  a  reporter’s 
name,  and  the  weirdest  thing,  you  know?  The  last 
name  on  the  day  I  saw  it  was  “Richard  Helms.”  5 

Miller:  What  reading  did  he  do  when  he  relax¬ 
ed?  Did  he  shop  at  Brenatano’s  or  go  to  the 
library  or  anything?  Did  he  subscribe  to  maga¬ 
zines? 

Former  Aide  Tells  All 

The  Real 

J.  Edge 

Baldwyn:  Oh  sure,  only  the  subscriptions  were 
never  in  his  name.  Ifd  be  in  a  name  —  I  think  it 
was  “Jay  Bond”  —  at  a  nonexistent  Baltimore 
address.  The  post  office  knew  to  turn  over  all 
mail  to  that  address  to  an  agent  who  relayed  it  to 
The  Chopper.  That’s  how  Hoover  got  his  personal 
mail.  He’d  use  the  same  system  when  he’d  order 
something  out  of  a  catalog  or  send  away  for  a 
special  publication. 

Miller:  Can  you  recall  any  in  particular? 

Baldwyn:  Well,  he’d  get  Mad  Magazine  —  “my 
kind  of  humor,”  he’d  say  —  and  a  few  “under¬ 
ground  papers.  But  he  had  most  of  them  down¬ 
town  anyway,  so  he  only  got  the  ones  he  liked  at 
home.  Let’s  see  . .  .something  called  “The  Realist” 
from  New  York,  all  the  “Time-Life”  books,  a 
wrestling  magazine,  and  a  few  other  things.  ’ 

Miller:  Anything  else? 

Baldwyn:  Yeah,  I  seem  to  recall  he  ordered 
some  comic  books  from  San  Francisco  once.  Boy 
did  he  hit  the  roof  when  he  saw  them !  They  were 
called  “Zipper”  I  think  —  no,  it  was  “Zap,”  that’s 
what  it  was,  “Zap.”  “Baldwyn!”  he  yelled  at  me. 
“Get  me  the  CPA!  Immediately!” 

Miller:  Certified  Public  Accountant? 

Baldwyn:  No,  No,  No!  “Counter-Propaganda 
Agency,”  a  special  intelligence  group  somewhere 
on  the  west  coast. 

“September!”  he  screamed  at  the  agency’s 
duty  man  for  night  time  emergency  calls.  “Find 
out  who  does  these  comic  books!  They  don’t 
even  have  the  comic  bpok  code  seal  of  approval! 
How  do  they  do  this!  Why  haven’t  I  been  forwarn- 
ed  about  this?  What  ho!  How  did  we  miss  these? 

Are  they  all  over  the  country?  Could  we  buy  them 
up  before  the  youth  of  America  sees  them?  I 
want  a  full  report  by  next  Monday,  you  hear?” 

Gosh,  did  he  explode.  He  hung  up  and  looked 
straight  at  me  blankly,  snarling,  “Insidious  how 
they  operate,  isn’t  it.”  ’ 

Miller:  That’s  incredible.  What  books  did  he 
read? 

Baldwyn:  Actually  he  read  very  few  books. 
Sometimes  military  history,  he  liked  that  all  right. 
Often  he’d  browse  through  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  selection,  or  Readers’  Digest,  but 
that’s  about  all.  1 

Miller:  Tell  me  about  his  bedroom. 

Baldwyn:  Well,  to  get  to  the  bedroom  you  had 
to  go  out  past  the  communications  room.  Only 
he  and  The  Chopper  went  in  there  —  no  one  else 
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was  allowed  in  the  CR.  It1  had  a  combination  lock 
on  it  which  was  changed  weekly. 

Miller:  You  never  saw  what  was  in  it? 

Baldwyn:  Well,  1  really  shouldn’t  tell  you  this, 
but  I  did  look  inside  once  when  Hoover  was  in  the 
bathroom. 

All  that  was  there  was  a  set  of  earphones  and  a 
computerized  typewriter.  You’d  type  out  a  phone 
number  with  the  area  code,  and  within  8  to  10 
seconds  you  could  listen  in  on  that  phone’s 
conversation. 

Miller:  Did  Hoover  go  into  that  room  very 
much? 

Baldwyn:  Only  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Miller:  Oh.  Go  on  about  the  bedroom. 

Baldwyn:  It  has  a  deep  Bigelow  carpet  I  mean 
it  was  thick.  Ole  Hoover,  he  liked  to  take  his 
shoes  ‘n  socks  off  after  a  hard  day  and  just  rub  his 
feet  in  the  rug.  He’d  just  smile,  like  it  was  the 
most  satisfying  sensation  he’d  ever  had. 

On  the  closet  wall  -  I  don’t  know  if  I  should 
tell  you  this  or  not . . .'  yeah,  guess  I  will  —  on  the 
wall  of  the  closet  was  one  of  those  big  giant 


Baldwyn:  The  first  guy  to  come  in,  hell,  I 
thought  he  was  room  service  on  the  wrong  floor 
or  something.  Turned  out  he  was  an  undercover 
agent  dressed  as  a  toll-taker  on  some  midwestern 
turnpike. 

Miller:  The  FBI  actually  employs  toll-takers?' 
Why? 

Baldwyn:  You  just  can’t  be  too  sure,  Hoover 
would  say.  You  might  catch  some  fugitive  driving 
from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  this  way,  you  know. 

Miller:  Did  any  other  interesting  people  show 
up  at  the  apartment? 

Baldwyn:  Just  other  guys  from  the  Justice 
department  and  some  woman  from  the  Internal 
Securities  Division.  Oh,  once  Kissinger  showed 
up,  and  ... 

Miller:  Really?  What  went  on  then? 

Baldwyn:  It  was  pretty  informal,  they  acted 
like  old  friends,  and  I  guess  in  a  way  they  are  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  They  just  sat  around 
and  joked,  mainly  about  each  other’s  public 
image.  In  fact  it  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  saw 
Hoover  laugh  and  carry  on.  He  put  on  a  priest’s 
frock  and  play-acted  a  kidnapping;  Kissinger  just 
roared.  I ‘don’t  know,  I  didn’t  find  it  particularly 
funny. 


seeing  a  television  show  he  wanted  once  —  just 
once  —  to  ride  on  a  real  New  York  City  subway. 
Whoowhee!  Did  we  ever  have  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions!  First  we  had  to  get  a  token,  then  figure  out 
a.  line  which  wasn’t  always  crowded,  and  try  to 
avoid  express  lines.  He  wanted  to  go  alone,  but  of 
course  agents  were  stationed  nearby.  Finally  in 
mid-June  he  was  flown  in  the  Bureau’s  private  jet 
to  New  York,  taken  by  helicopter  to  the  Pan- Am 
building,  and  had  a  chauffered  car  drive  him  to  a 
pre-arranged  spot  on  an  East  Side  line.  ’ 

Miller:  What  happened? 

Baldwyn:  All  hell  broke  loose,  that’s  what 
happened.  Turns  out  the  line  he  was  on  went  by 
“Astor  Place”  on  the  Lower  East  Side  one  night 
after  an  early  show  at  the  Fillmore  let  out. 
Hoardes  of  screaming  perverts  and  wild-eyed 
maniacs  cavorted  onto  the  train.  All  of  them  were 
wearing  strange  costumes.  God  was  he  frightened. 
He  just  stood  there  frozen.  If  was  the  first  time 
he’d  ever  been  out  among  “the  people”  in  six 
years.  Some  “hippie”  offered  him  her  seat,  and 
that  scared  him  even  more.  He  finally  got  out  at 
the  next  stop,  and  hailed  a  cab  to  the  Waldorf 
where  he  stayed  the  night.  God,  was  he  petrified. 
He’d  say,  “Is  that  what  it’s  like  all  the  time?  Do 
people  really  dress  like  that?  My  God,  what  is  this 
country  coming  to!?” 


Poop  on 
Hoover 


Miller:  Was  he  given  to  sudden  emotional 
outbursts? 

Baldwyn:  Sudden  emotional  outbursts?  Hell, 
his  whole  life  is  one  sudden  emotional  outburst 
as  far  as  I  could  tell.  Only  once  did  he  show  any 
love  or  affection.  He  saw  a  baby  crying  on  the 
street  outside.  He  felt  so  bad  he  grabbed  a  piece 
of  chocolate,  ran  down  six  flights  of  stairs  and 
gave  it  to  the  little  child. 

Miller:  That's  very  human.  What  happened 
then?  . 

Baldwyn:  The  baby’s  mother  appeared  from 
out  of  nowhere  and  yelled  at  her  daughter: 
“Don’t  you  ever  go  taking  candy  from  strange 
men!  You  have  no  idea  who  this  man  could  be!” 
Ole  Hoover,  he  just  hung  his  head  and  sadly  went 
back  to  the  apartment.  He  didn’t  go  out  again  for 
another  24  hours. 


It  took  him  a  week  to  calm  down.  Word  spread 
among  the  agents  about  it;  they  just  laughed  and 
laughed.  Finally  after  a  month  or  so,  ole  Hoover, 
he  felt  a  little  better  about  it  and  began  to  tell  the 
story  on  the  cocktail  circuit  around  town.  Got  to 
kinda  enjoy  it  in  a  boastful  way,  you  know?  Last 
I  heard  he  challenged  Martha  Mitchell  to  try  it 
herself. 

Miller:  We  don’t  have  much  tape  left.  Anything 
else  you  want  to  say  about  your  experience? 

Baldwyn:  Ah,  yeah,  one  thing  though,  if  you 
promise  not  to  use  my  real  name  and  change  the 
location  of  the  gas  station.  T  don’t  want  any 
repercussions  for  saying  this.  ! 

Miller:  Sure. 

Baldwyn:  Okay.  Well,  the  Director  was  getting 
pretty  interested  in  medicine,  you  know,  and 
how  doctors  could  aid  in  crime  control? 


personality  posters.  Of  himself!  in  an  old  gangster 
outfit.  Don’t  that  beat  all?  A  big  poster  of  himself 
on  the  closet  wall!  Besides  that,  let’s  see,  there 
was  a  big  coffee  table  next  to  the  bed  with  all  his 
reading  matter,  a  small  desk,  and  an  automatic 
trash-can. 

Miller:  What’s  an  automatic  trash-can? 

Baldwyn:  Oh,  it’s  a  trash-can  that  .shreds  upi 
anything  put  in  it  till  it’s  unrecognizable.  Some 
sort  of  security  device,  I  guess. 

Miller:  Is  that  all  there  was  in  the  bedroom? 

Baldwyn:  Well,  a  phone  of  course,  a  portable 
TV  and  a  radio. 

Miller:  Anything  else? 

Baldwyn:  Come  to  think  of  it,  yeah,  and  it  was 
kinda  odd,  too,  at  least  till  I  found  out  what  it 
was.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  next  to  the  desk 
was  a  big  shopping  bag.  And  I  was  about  to  empty 
it  one  day,  all  it  had  in  it  was  what  looked  like 
dust  and  all,  so  I  was  gonna  empty  it.  And  the 
Director  comes  in  from  the  next  room,  sees  what 
Tm  doing,  and  yells,  “Hold  still!  Don’t  touch 
that!  Put  it  back!”  He  broke  out  in  a  cold  sweat, 
like  I’d  discovered  state  secrets  or  something. 

Miller:  Well?  What  was  in  it? 

Baldwyn:  A  paper-bag  full  of  belly-button  lint. 
Every  night  since  he  became  FBI  Director  before 
he’d  go  to  bed,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  clean  out 
his  navel  and  put  the  lint  in  a  paper-bag  he  kept 
in  the  comer  of  his  room.  When  a  bag  fills  up 
every  15  months  or  so,  it’s  taken  downtown  to 
the  office  and  stored  in  a  small  chamber,  and  a 
new  bag  is  started  in  the  bedroom.  I’ll  be  damned 
if  I  can  figure  it  out.  ’ 

Miller:  That’s  most  curious.  Any  other . . .  ah, 
idiosyncrasies? 

Baldwyn:  Ummm,  no.  Once  he  had  Jackie 
Onassis  up  for  drinks  but  that  was  in  the  gossip 
column  anyway. 

Miller:  Did  he  discuss  office  work  much  at 
home?  Did  you  pick  up  any  bits  of  information 
about  how  the  FBI  operates  beyond  what  we 
generally  assume? 

Baldwyn:  No,  he  did  most  of  his  office  work  in 
private  when  he  was  home.  Once  he  had  a  small 
cocktail  party  for  some  agents,  and  I  was  the 
bartender.  These  were  agents  he  couldn’t  be  seen 
with  in  public,  since  they  were  all  dressed  up 
different. 

Miller:  What  do  you  mean?  Describe  the 
clothes  they  wore. 


Miller:  In  your  three  months  there,  did  Hoover 
ever  take  a  vacation?  Did  he  ever  leave  Washing¬ 
ton? 

Baldwyn:  A  few  times  he’d  meet  people  out 
on  the  security  boat  in  the  Anatostia  River,  peo¬ 
ple  whom  it  wouldn’t  have  been  good  to  be  seen 
with,  but  other  than  that,  no.  Except  once,  after 


Miller:  What  do  you  mean? 

Baldwyn:  Oh,  performing  a  lobotomy  on  a 
suspect,  or  removing  vital  organs  from  a  suspected 
fugitives  like  maybe  the .  colon  or  something. 
“That’ll  stop  ’em,”  he’d  chortle,.  Anyway,  he 
found  out  about  heart  transplants,  and  how  if  you 
get  onejvhen  your  own  system  is  in  bad  shape, 
you  may  only  live  a  few  years.  But  if  you  get  a 
heart  transplant  when  you’re  in  good  shape, 
you’ll  live  indefinitely.  ’ 

Miller:  You  don’t  mean ... 
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Short  Takes 


THE  HOT  ROCK,  Produced  by  Hal  Land¬ 
ers  and  Bobby  Roberts.  Directed  by  Peter 
Yates.  Screenplay  by  William  Goldman, 
from  the  novel  by  George  Segal,  Zero  Mos- 
tel,  Ron  Liebman,  Paul  Sand.  Twentieth 
Century-Fox.  PG 

The  old  corollary  to  the  rule 
about  movie-cycles  —  that  none 
of  the  copies  are  as  good  as  the 
original  —  certainly  holds  true 
here.  Goldman’s  dialogue  sounds 
as  if  it’s  made  up  of  leftovers 
from  BUTCH  CASSIDY  AND 
THE  SUNDANCE  KID.  And 
star  Robert  Redford  is  warmed 
over  as  well,  and  has  never  look¬ 
ed  worse.  For  most  of  the  movie, 
he  doesn’t  project  at  all.  What¬ 
ever  enthusiasm  the  audience 
might  generate  for  him  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  product  of  his  past 
successes. 

The  basic  plot-idea  is  that  if 
one  caper  isn’t  good  enough  to 
fill  the  movie,  just  throw  in 
several  more.  The  result  is 
obvious:  once  each  succeeding 
caper  is  over,  we  keep  thinking 
—  hoping  —  the  movie  is  finally 
over.  The  whole  thing  wears  thin 
quickly. 

Moments  are  saved  by  the  in¬ 
credible  supporting  cast:  George 
Segal  as  a  panicky  lock-picker 
(his  role  seems  cut  —  otherwise 
he  would  have  stolen  the  whole 
picture  from  the  nominal  star); 
Ron  Liebman,  hilarious  as  the 
getaway  driver  (director  Yates 
didn’t  work  on  BULLITT  for 
nothing);  and  Paul  Sand  as  the 
spaced-out  bomb  expert.  Their 
camaraderie  picks  the  movie  up, 
and  could  hold  it  were  it  not  for 
Redford. 

Even  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  realized  the 


value  of  this  slap-happy  trio.  In¬ 
stead  of  selling  the  movie  as  the 
“criminal  mind”  study  it  occas¬ 
ionally  tried  to  become,  the 
publicity  is  now  emphasizing 
strictly  the  comedy.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  Peter  Yates  to 
have  thought  of  the  same  thing. 

Stale  •  bread. 

—  Alex  Stem 

GORDON  L1GHTFOOT.  A  concert  of  his 
own  songs.  With  Terry  Clements  (lead 
guitar)  and  Richard  Haynes  (bass),  accom¬ 
panying.  March  19.  Music  Hall. 

On  Thursday,  March  19,  Hous¬ 
ton  (in  a  Music  Hall  only  two- 
thirds  full)  turned  its  ear  to 
master  songwriter  Gordon  Light- 
foot.  He  started  his  first  set  with 
one  of  his  strong  new  tunes  call¬ 
ed  “Patriot’s  Dream”  —  mourn¬ 
fully  beautiful.  It  really  blew  the 
audience  out,  and  they  became 
extremely  receptive  to  him.  He 
continued  to  play  his  “hits,”  in¬ 
cluding  one  of  my  favorites  “I’ll 
have  a  thousand  before  I’m 
through  .  .  .  when  your  poor 
heart  is  on  the  mend  I  might 
pass  this  way  again  ...” 

With  an  inlaid  mother-of-pearl 
Martin  guitar  and  turquoise- 
braceletted  hand,  he  continued 
with  melodies  like  “Ribbons  of 
Darkness,”  “Canadian  Railroad 
Trilogy,”  “Boss  Man”  and  “Pony 
Man.”  He  tried  to  play  what  the 
audience  asked  for,  but  the 
Music  Hall  is  a  far  cry  from  a 
little  smoke-filled  coffeehouse. 

The  sidemen  were  great.  My 
only  criticism  is  that  Lightfoot 
might  be  just  a  shade  too  slick  — 
but  seriously  worth  listening  to. 

—  Scout  Schacht 
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tone  and  a  clear  conception  of  musical 
flow.”  This  sort  of  thing  could,  with 
some  charity,  be  described  as  dull  — 
and  it’s  all  too  familiar  in  Houston. 
Not  that  one  need  necessarily  whistle 
along  with  Mozart  to  be  properly 
appreciative.  That’s  not  the  point. 
Still,  one  needn’t  lapse  into  catatonia 
either. 

Some  music,  'Rimsky-Korsakov 
orchestral  showpieces  and  the  like, 
has  what  could  appropriately  be  call¬ 
ed  “impact”;  it  plays  off  that  density 
and  splashes  around  in  that  surface 
area  of  aesthetical  response.  Other 
types  of  music  —  most  palpably,  for 
some  reason,  works  for  unaccompan¬ 
ied  piano  —  operate  differently.  For  a 
performance  of  a  piano  sonata  to 
work,  as  music,  it  must  first  trim 
back  whatever  myriad  concerns  are 
responsible  for  diminishing  the  re¬ 
ceptivity  of  its  audience;  music  is  a 
pure  and  comprehensive  enough  med¬ 
ium  to  make  this  possible. 

Andre  Watts’  readings  of  three  very 
demanding  pieces,  Shubert’s  “Walt¬ 
zes”,  Sonata  in  A  and  “Wanderer” 
Fantasy,  provide  a  case  in  point.  The 
animation  of  the  first  was  too  intense, 
too  nervous,  two  quickly  arrived  at; 
the  lyricism  of  the  second  too  lush; 
and  the  promethean  figures  of  the 
third  too  bleak.  The  overall  effect, 
despite  Watts’  unquestionable  virtuo¬ 
sity,  was  distressing. 

Franz  Lizst’s  “Jfeux  d’Eau  a  la 
Villa  d’Este”  and  “Don  Juan”  Fan¬ 
tasy  came  off  better;  Watts’  handling 
of  each  was  more  judicious.  The 
emotional  peaks,  which  he  hit  too 
quickly  in  the  Schubert  pieces,  were 
—  for  all  their  dramatic  trappings  — 
mostly  froth,  and  Watts’  blithe  facility 
was  more  sympathetically  delineated. 


■  Bossmen 

of 

Blues 

and 

Bluegrass 

Bossmen:  Bill  Monroe  and  Muddy 
Waters.  By  James  Rooney,  Dial  Press, 
New  York  1971.  $5.95. 

Jim  Rooney  has  been  around  the 
folk  scene  for  a  long  time,  and  his  first 
book  is  quite  a  unique  step  in  the 
study  of  American  folk  music. 

Not  only  does  the  author  assemble 
autobiographies  of  the  men  via  inter¬ 
view  excerpts;  but  he  compares  the 
careers  of  two  seemingly  disparate 
performers,  while  tracing  the  develop- 


Andre 
W  atts: 

Too 

Intense, 
Too  Lush 

ANDRE  WATTS,  A  piano  recital:  Franz 
Shubert’s  "Waltzes,"  Sonata  In  A  and 
“Wanderer"  Fantasy:  Franz  Lizst’s  "Jeux 
d’Eau  a  la  Villa  d’Este”  and  "Don  Juan” 
Fantasy. 

by  Joel  Bama 

I’ve  noticed  that  when  I  attend  a 
musical  event,  my  attention  is  at  first 
only  partially  devoted  to  the  music.  I 
also  think  about  the  day  before,  about 
what  I  shall  do  after  the  concert;  I’m 
full  of  more  or  less  abstruse  matters  of 
more  or  less  personal  importance. 

There’s  only  a  relatively  super¬ 
ficial  range  of  aesthetic  response  in 
which  to  work  at  understanding  the 
music  at  hand.  The  problem  is  that 
this  range  limits  me  to  such  percep¬ 
tions  as,  “Mr.  X  has  a  warm,  glowing 


It  would  be  fascihating  to  see  Watts 
doing  a  program  of  classical  works.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  self-conscious 
romantic  fog  that  sits  on  us  all  would 
clear  rapidly. 


ment  of  their  music  from  the  thirties 
to  the  present:  he  avoids  relating  an 
encyclopedic  history  of  the  two 
musical  styles  and  then  making  gross 
generalizations.  ’ 


The  basic  format  of  Bossmen  is  to 
juxtapose  the  bossman  of  blues, 
Muddy  Waters,  next  to  the  bossman 
of  bluegrass,  Bill  Monroe.  As  a  result, 
comparisons  become  obvious,  rather 
than  confusing. 

From  the  introduction;  “Both 
came  from  rural  areas  where  they 
g;ew  up  listening  to  the  natural  music 
around  them;  both  men  brought  their 
music  to  the  city  and  the  structured 
world  of  commercial  music  .  .  .  each 
man  formed  a  band,  and  each  man’s 
band  became  a  school  to  the  best 
musicians  in  their  style  » . .” 

Jim  Rooney  is  sufficiently  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  these  artists,  both  as  a  blue¬ 
grass  musician  and  as  director  of  the 
Newport  Folk  Festival  (1967-69),  to 
interpret  the  more  confusing  and 
seemingly  unrelated  excerpts.  The 
colorful  speech  of  both  Waters  and 
Monroe  is  then  transformed  into 
chronologically  into  poetical  bio¬ 
graphies  of  the  music  itself;  it  also 
relates  anecdotal  autobiographies. 
Rooney’s  personal  anecdotes  are  taste¬ 
fully  limited  to  not  more  than  a 
paragraph  between  excerpts.  ’ 

Finally,  Bossmen  contains  classic 
photographs  of  the  performers  on  al¬ 
most  every  page:  Muddy  in  the  early 
fifties,  soloing  on  his  Les  Paul;  Muddy 
on  stage  with  Son  House;  Bill  Monroe 
with  Chubby  Wise,  Lester  Flatt,  and 
Earl  Scruggs  over  WSM  radio  (Nash¬ 
ville);  Bill  Monroe  with  Clarence 
White  (currently  with  the  Byrds);  even 
Paul  Butterfield  clowning  with  Mike 
Bloomfield.  Most  of  the  contemporary 
photographs  are  credited  to  Dave 
Gahr,  famed  for  innumerable  folk- 
music  record  jackets  and  authorship 
of  Face  of  Folk  Music, 

The  only  fault  with  the  book  is  the 
price  ($5.95:  I  bitch  about  anything 
over  a  dollar).  Meanwhile,  it’s  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Houston  Public  Library  as 
soon  as  I  check  it  back  in! 

—  Michael  Lynn  Fletcher 
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Snakes  in  the  Attic 


by  Rick  Johnson 

Upon  viewing  SNAKES  in  the 
Attic  theatre  at  the  University  of 
Houston,  I  cannot  truthfully  say 
that  precious  theater  pieces 
aren’t  relevent  to  good  theater. 
SNAKES  is  an  intriguing  combin¬ 
ation  of  mime,  myth,  the 
“games”  theater  and  close  knit 
ensemble  work. 

The  show  is  a  workshop  pro¬ 
duction,  and'  is  the  result  of 
experimental  improvisation  by 
the  students,  combined  with  an 
interesting  script  by  Dr.  David 
Larson.  This  is  the  first  year  the 
workshop  was  offered  in  a  full 
scale  manner,  with  a  production 
being  the  final  result  of  the  class. 
It  was  offered  to  students  who 
may  or  may  not  have  had  theater 
exposure  in  the  past.  The  begin¬ 
ning  work  of  the  group  delt  with 
the  use  of  exploration  through 
group  dynamics,  theater  exercise 
and  group  encounter.  This  shows 
itself  most  pleasantly  in  the  en¬ 
semble  playing  of  the  students. 

Larson  was  more  interested  in 
the  group  than  a  show,  per  se, 
but  the  students  felt  they  needed 
a  concrete  peice  to  utilize  their 
work.  SNAKES  was  originally 
written  for  seven  people,  but  was 
expanded  to  13,  which  included 
all  of  the  class.  The  work  is 
presented  as  an  actor’s  initiation. 
This  in  itself  would  seem  to 
make  the  piece  precious  and 
credible  only  to  students  of 
theatrical  art,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  that  shallow.  SNAKES  en¬ 
compasses  the  world  that  an 
actor  alone  usually  knows.  It 
brings  to  the  stage  the  workshop 
as  well  as  the  work  itself.  It  is  a 
piece  that  instills  an  empathy 
for  the  actor’s  work,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulties  he  must  exper¬ 
ience  in  order  to  train  his  body 
and  mind  for  the  stage. 

If  only  the  first  part  had  not 
been  as  “religiously”  set  up,  or 
the  ceremony  of  it  made  more 
clear,  I  could  have  relaxed  into 
the  show  a  little  easier.  This 


seemed  to  me,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  show  that  was  overworked. 
It  was  of  benefit  to  the  players 
to  go  through  the  preparations 
with  warming  up,  but  this  was 
handled  in  a  way  that  made  it 
confusing  to  some  of  the  aud¬ 
ience  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  workshop  proceedures. 

Once  into  the  play,  the  aud¬ 
ience  is  identified  as  a  “witness” 
to  the  initiation.  Step  one  in 
evoking  empathy.  Then  the 
group  goes  into  a  sort  of  person¬ 
ification  in  reverse,  where  the 
actor’s  animalize  themselves  in 
many  guises,  one  of  which  is  a 
snake. 

It  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  students  work  for  me  to  de¬ 
tail  a  synopsis  of  the  play,  for 
the  play  carries  no  story  line  for 
the  audience  to  follow.  It  lays 
before  you  the  personalities  of 
several  actors  at  work,  and  the 
discoveries  they  make  about 
themselves,  each  other,  theater 


itself,  and  their  ever-watchful, 
lightning  fast  instructor,  Knox. 
Frustration  runs  freely  from  the 
players  on  stage  to  the  audience, 
and  back  again.  One  becomes 
caught  up  in  the  struggle  to  find 
one’s  self,  either  as  viewer  or 
player.  This  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  do,  requiring 
close,  close  ensemble  playing. 
And  they  succeed. 

John  Simons’  movement  lends 
itself  to  Larson’s  script  well. 
From  delicate  background  move¬ 
ments  by  the  “Dark  Group,”  to 
delightfully  choreographed  chaos 
within  the  “Light  Group.” 

Larson’s  script  is  both  re¬ 
presentational  and  presentational. 
It  presents  and  examines  the 
people  in  the  show  itself.  He 
gives  a  genuine  quality  to  the 
players,  and  does  not  leave  them 
as  one-dimensional  characters. 
They  each  suffer  their  own 
disappointments,  give  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  others  and  proclaim 


their  own  triumphs.  The  group 
moves  smoothly  from  exercise 
to  exercise  until  certain  ques¬ 
tions  are  raised  by  one  of  the 
students  and  then  dealt  with 
through  improvisation. 

Mike  Dean’s  lighting  was 
simple,  efficient,  and  augmented 
the  show  nicely  with  its  tran¬ 
sitional  effects. 

The  acting  was,  of  course,  at  a 
student  level  individually.  But 
the  direction  of  action,  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  ensemble  playing 
made  the  performance  note¬ 
worthy.  These  are  students 
examining  themselves  and  their 
art.  That  point  is  made  and  back¬ 
ed  up  constantly  throughout  the 
show.  I  congratulate  them  all  for 
achieving  the  most  difficult  and 
important  thing  of  all:  Making 
the  show  work. 

(See  Space-In:  “Theater”  for  an¬ 
nouncement  of  additional  per¬ 
formances.) 


Some  People  Wouldn’t  Be 
Caught  Dead  In  Our  Clothes 


And  We  Wouldn’t  Be 
Caught  Dead  In  Theirs 

A  lot  of  people  cringe  at  the  thought  of  wearing  a  recycled  pair  of  blue  jeans.  Or  a  1920 
velvet  party  dress.  And  then  again,  a  lot  of  people  cringe  at  the  thought  of  wearing  a  new 
pair  of  jeans.  Or  a  suit  and  tie.  Or  a  department  store  original  that  everyone  else  has.  So 
we  offer  the  recycled  clothes  and  some  new  things  that  are  functional  and  reasonable,  for 
those  who  prefer  to  dress  inexpensively  and  ecologically.  And  to  hell  with  the  others. 

HONEST  THREADS  506  Westheimer 
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Food  for  Back  Packing 

Living  Off  The  Land 


by  Kim  Lowry 

One  of  the  essential  items  of 
backpacking  is  food.  This  will 
most  likely  be  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  load,  therefore  it  deserves 
careful  attention. 

There  are  two  major  consider¬ 
ations  here:  trying  to  achieve  the 
light  weight,  then,  the  “conven¬ 
ience  for  the  cook.”  For  light 
weight,  choose  items  with  the 
highest  food  value  per  ounce, 
and  buy  food  in  a  dried  form. 
Warning:  dehydrated  foods  re¬ 
quire  water.  Since  it  is  imprac¬ 
tical  to  carry  the  amount  of 
water  needed  for  this  type  of 
food,  you  should  plan  on  having 
access  to  a  water  source. 

But  watch  out  for  water  contam¬ 
ination:  even  crystal  clear  brook 
water  may  contain  dangerous 
germs.  In  some  states,  however. 


the  state  board  of  health  checks 
springs  along  roadsides  and 
marks  the  ones  that  are  pure  and 
safe. 

There  are  a  few  reliable  methods 
for  converting  impure  water  into 
safe  water.  The  best  method  is 
to  boil  the  water  for  five  min¬ 
utes  and  then  to  pour  it  back 
and  forth  from  one  clean  pot  to 
another,  putting  air  back  into  it. 

This  cools  it  and  improves  the 
flat  taste  of  boiled  water.  Or 
dissolve  two  chlorine  water- 
purification  tablets  or  one  iodine 
water-purification  tablet  in  one 
quart  of  water  and  let  it  stand 
for  30  minutes  before  using,  stir¬ 
ring  from  time  to  time.  Or  add 
three  drops  of  two  per  cent 
tincture  iodine  to  one  quart  of 
water,  stir  well,  then  let  stand 
for  30  minutes. 

As  for  cooking  convenience, 
plan  on  simple  dishes;  use  pre¬ 


cooked  ingredients  (especially 
useful  at  high  altitudes)  and 
carry  pre-measured  and  pack¬ 
aged  foods. 

There  are  several  brands  of 
camping  foods  on  the  market 
today,  and  with  the  advent  of 
freeze-dried  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables,  a  dehydrated  meal  can 
taste  as  good  as  a  canned  one. 
These  dehydrated  foods  may  be 
a  little  expensive,  but  on  long 
trips,  they  are  worth  the  cost 
because  of  their  light  weight. 

Freeze  drying  has  replaced 
ordinary  dehydration  for  many 
foods  because  it  preserves  flavors 
and  quality  better.  Best  is  freeze- 
dried  meat  products  packed  in 
foil,  but  the  package  must  re¬ 
main  air  tight.  A  leak  will,  in 
time,  cause  spoilage. 

The  more  packaging  and  plan¬ 
ning  done  for  you,  the  higher 
price  you  pay.  Most  food  lines 
sell  four-man  packages,  but  these 
are  inconvenient  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  sealing  a  half-used 


package.  For  simpler  preparation, 
smaller  food  packs  can  now  be 
obtained. 

You  can  also  use  foods  which 
have  not  only  been  dried,  but 
cooked  before  dehydration. 
Most  precooked  foods  need 
only  be  mixed  with  hot  water 
before  serving.  If  the  package 
says  simmer  for  20  minutes,  it  is 
not  precooked. 

For  optimum  convenience,  do 
most  of  your  preparation  in  your 
own  kitchen,  before  you  leave. 
The  antiquated  method  of  camp¬ 
ing  was  to  take  a  box  of  salt, 
some  sugar,  a  bag  of  flour,  some 
onions,  peas  and  carrots  and  any¬ 
thing  else  thought  to  be  essential 
to  cooking.  If  you  lost  a  bag  or 
forgot  an  ingredient,  you  dis¬ 
covered  it  the  first  i  time  you 
went  to  prepare  a  meal.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  trip  you  had  two 
pounds  of  flour,  a  pound  of 
bacon,  and  so  forth,  you  would 
have  carried  pounds  of  dead 
weight.  Prepackaging  means  you 
mix  and  measure  all  of  your 
ingredients  at  home  for  each 
meal  and  pack  them  together  in 
a  bag  marked  “breakfast,” 
“lunch”  or  “supper.” 

Pay  attention  to  the  pots  and 
pans  you  carry.  A  large  and 
elaborate  cook  kit  is  not  necess¬ 
ary.  Personal  eating  utensils 
should  be  limited  to  a  deep  dish, 
a  mug  and  a  spoon. 

If  the  type  of  food  you  cairy 
requires  a  fire,  take  precaution 
at  all  stages.  Before  building  the 
fire,  clear  about  a  two  foot  circle 
of  all  loose  burnable  stuff.  For 
convenience  and  safety,  you  can 
build  a  ring  of  stone  in  the 
center  to  confine  the  fire  and 
hold  a  grilL  When  you  are  finish¬ 
ed  with  the  fire,  drown  it  (if  you 
have  access  to  water),  then  stir  it 
up  and  drown  again.  A  good  idea 
when  leaving  your  burned  out 
fire  is  to  bury  the  ashes,  thus 
restoring  the  site  to  its  natural 
look.  If  you  have  garbage,  bum 
it  if  it’s  burnable,  or  pack  it  and 
deposit  it  at  the  proper  place. 
There  are  few  sights  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  stumble  across  than 
“garbage”  while  backpacking 
out  in  the  wilderness.  Aluminum 
foil,  cans  and  glass  jars,  will  not 
bum  and  will  never  disintegrate. 
If  you  can  carry  such  containers 
full,  you  can  carry  them  out 
empty. 

Prepare  your  backpacking 
food  carefully  to  insure  light 
weight  and  convenience,  and 
you  can  cut  down  on  a  lot  of 
“would  be”  extra  weight  and, 
eat  good  meals  too. 
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APPLICATION  for  Voter  Registration  Certificate 

HARRIS  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


- rs - : — 

RKS1DFNCF:  1  certify  that  the  applicant  isWI  years  of. age 
or  over.*  a  citi/en  of  the  United  States,  and  has  resided  in 
Texas  more  than  l  >  ear  and  in  the  county  and  city  more  than 
six  months  preceding  the  date  of  this  application  FXCLI’T  as 
listed  below.  I  understand  that  the  giving  of  false  information 
to  procure  the  registration  of  a  voter  is  a  felony. 
KXCEPTIONS 


CERTIFICATE  ISSUED_ 


MO. 

DAY 

YFAR 

Show  dale  of  arrival: 

If  in  Texas  less  than  1  yr. 

If  in  County  less  than  0  mos. 

If  in  City  less  than  6  mos. 

*lf  under  2  1.  show  date  of  birth 

.  Voting  Precinct  No.  _ 


(If  Known) 


NAME  OE  VOTEkD  Mr. 

D  Miss 
D  Mrs. 


(Please  Print) 


STREET  ADDRESS, 


Street  or  Route  No.  (Do  Not  Use  P.O.  Box) 


City 

Social  Security  Number, 


Zip  Code 


(If  Known) 


Telephone  Number_ 


(If  Known) 

□  Check  here  if  serviceman  or  student 


AGE 


SEX:  [^]  MALE  [^]  FEMALE 


FORMER  REGISTRATION: 

If  registered  in  another  Texas  county  during  the  preceding 
three  years 

Name  of  county _ 


Mail  certificate  to  the  following  temporary  address  if  it  is  not  to  be 
mailed  to  the  permanent  address  above: 


Street  Number 


City 


Zip  Code 


Residence  address - - - MAIL  OR  DELIVER  APPLICATION  PROMPTLY  TO  COUNTY  TAX 

Street  or  Route  No.  ASSESSOR  COLLECTOR  OF  YOUR  HOME  COUNTY.  APPLICATION 

MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  REGISTRAR  31  DAYS  PRIOR  TO 

_ _ _ _  ELECTION  AT  WHICH  YOU  WISH  TO  VOTE. 

City  Zip  Code 


SIGNATURE  OF  VOTER/AGENT* 

♦Husband  Wife  Father  Mother  Son  or  Daughter  ONLY 
(CIRCLE  ONE  WHEBE  APPLICABLE) 


Let  Us 
Now  Praise 
Bread 
and 
Butter 

by  Daniella  Yaniv  Thompson 

Bread  and  butter  are,  as  we  have 
so  often  been  told,  the  basics  of 
life. 

A  brief  look  into  the  American 
refrigerator  (or  the  American 
plate,  or  the  American  tummy) 
will  quickly  reveal  that  bread 
and  mayonnaise  deserve  the  title. 

Sometimes  there  are  other  con¬ 
tenders  in  the  form  of  bread  and 
margarine,  bread  and  peanut 
butter,  bread  and  anything,  but 
hardly  ever  bread  and  butter. 

What  has  brought  this  decline 
upon  a  thoroughly  respectable 
nutrient? 

The  culprits  are  hard  to  pin¬ 
point. 

One  could  blame  it  all  on 
saturated  fats  (we  shall  not  con¬ 


ceal  from  you  that  butter  is  100 , 
per  cent  fat),  but  that  would  not 
explain  why  Americans  con¬ 
tinue  to  smear  mayonnaise  on 
their  bread  as  if  there  were  no 
tomorrow.  Mayonnaise  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  egg  yolk  and  oil. 

More  than  likely,  the  real 
reason  behind  the  decline  in 
butter  consumption  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  cost  and  impaired 
taste  buds.  At  the  going  price  of 
$1  per  pound,  Americans  cannot 
devour  butter  at  the  rate  exer¬ 
cised  by,  say,  European  peasants. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 


most  European  peasants  would 
find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  de¬ 
vour  American  butter:  it  is  much 
too  salty. 

The  salt  serves  a  dual  evil 
purpose  —  it  disguises  the  true 
flavor  of  butter,  and  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  tell 
how  fresh  the  butter  is. 

Packages  are  misleading;  in¬ 
variably  they  announce  “sweet 
cream  butter,”  but  unless  the 
butter  is  specified  as  unsalted, 
you  can  be  sure  it  is  not  sweet 
at  all. 

In  this  sea  of  salt  there  are. 


however,  a  few  islands  of  sweet¬ 
ness  —  two,  to  be  exact. 

One  of  them  is  the  national 
brand  “Land  O’  Lakes,”  which 
sells  its  unsalted  variety  in  flat 
blue  boxes.  They  are  often  to  be 
found  in  the  freezer  department 
of  supermarkets  —  freshness  is 
guaranteed.  Prices  waver  from 
99  cents  (Rice)  through  95  cents 
(Kroger’s)  to  87  cents  (Wein- 
garten’s).  Weingarten’s  even  off¬ 
er  a  second  brand.  The  name, 
believe  it  or  not,  is  “Com 
Country”  or  is  with  a  “K”?  It 
also  sells  for  87  cents  a  pound. 


Anyone  who  has  sniffed  fresh 
sweet  butter  will  never  again 
touch  margarine  or  similar 
mediocrities.  The  smell  of  butter 
is  indescribably  heavenly. 

And  the  taste,  coupled  with 
that  of  fresh  crisp  bread,  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  anything  on 
earth.  Fresh  bread  and  fresh 
butter  are  an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination.  At  this  point  the  mind 
turns,  drooling,  to  memories  of 
childhood  across  the  seas.  But, 
since  we  cannot  have  that,  let  us 
make  do  with  what  we  have. 

American  hreaH  ic  even  harder 


to  praise  than  American  butter. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  local  atrocities,  but 
concentrate  on  the  praiseworthy 
items. 

Good  bread  can  be  found 
without  difficulty  all  over  Hous¬ 
ton.  It  is  not  as  cheap  as  the 
damp  sponges  most  people  eat, 
but  if  you  cared  only  for  your 
pocket  you  would  not  be  read¬ 
ing  this  piece. 

Alfred’s  bakery  and  delicate¬ 
ssen  offer  good  pumpemickl  and  • 
rye  loaves  for  65  cents.  The 
same  bread,  a  day  old,  is  avail¬ 
able  at  half  the  price.  They  also 
have  good  white  egg-glazed 
bread  for  45  cents.  Three  Broth¬ 
ers  bakery  on  S.  Braeswood  sells 
excellent  breads  of  similar  nat¬ 
ure  for  similar  prices.  Both 
places  are  open  seven  days  a 
week. 

Jean-Pierre’s  bakery  on  Kip¬ 
ling  sells  crusty  French  bread 
straight  from  the  oven.  You  can 
eat  it  while  it  is  still  hot.  They 
are  not  particularly  cheap,  and 
bake  only  white  bread. 

The  most  wonderful  bakery  in 
town  is  Roland’s  Swiss  Pastry  on 
West  Clay.  Their  bread  is  the 
closest  thing  yet  to  my  child¬ 
hood  memories  —  just  the  right 
degree  of  crispness  in  the  crust 
and  a  soft  firm  texture  inside. 

In  the  whole-grain  bread  cat¬ 
egory  we  should  mention  the 
bread  baked  by  ‘The  Natural 
Child,’  and  the  host  of  health 
food  stores  known  to  everyone. 

“Oroweat”  varieties  are  avail¬ 
able  in  all  food  stores  at  the 
same  prices:  49  cents  to  63  cents. 
Individuals  who  value  their  mon¬ 
ey  more  them  their  time  can  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  food  co¬ 
op  and  get  the  same  bread  for  a 
quarter. 

And,  finally,  a  recipe: 

Take  some  cold,  fresh,  sweet 
butter. 

Smear  it  on  a  hot,  fresh  slice 
of  bread. 

Eat. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  now, 
nothing  could  satisfy  you. 

liiiiiiiiTiiiiiiiuniniiinnimiiiinu 

j  RE^LBREWf 

S'  for  I 

a  .  Real  People  “ 

Green  Acres  Organic  Foods  Z 

■  1338  Westhelmer  2512  Rice  BLwd  Z 
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Bridge  the  gap! 

by  subscribing! 


Just  fill  out  this  form  and  mail  to: 

Space  City! 

1217  Wichita 
Houston,  TX  77004 


■  $  25  supporter  subscription 

■  $  7.50  -one  year  subscription 
•  $  4  six  month  subscription 

-  $  5  one  year  GI  subscription 

■  free  prisoner  subscription 


NAME- 


ADDRESS  - 
CITY - 


STATE  - 


-.ZIP  - 


We’ll 

be 

back! 


The  ol’  folks  here  at  Space  City! 
will  be  taking  a  little  break  for 
the  next  two  weeks  to  get  our 
heads  together.  Since  we’re  still 
kinda  understaffed,  seems  the 
only  way  we  can.  get  a  vacation 
is  to  take  it  together! 

But  we’ll  be  back  again  on  April 
6,  rejuvenated  and  refreshed.  In 
the  meantime,  ‘case  you  need  to 
get  in  touch,  here  are  the  num¬ 
bers  to  call: 


News  calls 

688*2265 

Business  calls 

529-3727 

SEE  YA  IN  TWO  WEEKS!! 


K 


SHOP  W' 


'•*'**  HEAD 


OME 


.  TAPESTRIES*  INSCENCE  )/ 
)  COMIX*  PIPES'CANPLES 
PAPERS*BOSTERS*COMIX 
INSCENCE  *  T APEST  R I E  S 


■mss 

DOBV 


!( 


^  1200  W-  Alataamal 

fV  522-2571 

mon.-fri.  ioa.m.-iopm.( 


‘0* 


<MOOTHIE^- 

Homemape 

yO&URT  ^UNPIE5 

Vegetable  ^ampwiches 

[Avacapo  Aahrvyiches 

uu  5outh  5hephakp 

527-9094- 
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unclassifieds 


FOR  SALE:  67  VW  bus,  good  condition, 
rebuilt  motor,  good  tires.  Call  861-9459. 

READ  THE  UNDISPUTED  LEADER  in 
anarchist  comedy.  Send  one  cent  and  a  self- 
addressed  envelope  (stamped)  to  the  Sala¬ 
mander  Weekly,  P.O.  Box  4773,  Austin,  TX 
78765. 

PM  ANOTHER  DUDE  IN  MONROE 
PRISON  in  Washington  who  could  really 
dig  having  someone  write.  I  don't  care  who 
writes  but  please  soak  all  letters  in  good 
mescaline!  Hunka  —  HunkaH  Tom  Mason, 
no.624945,  P.O.  Box  777,  Monroe,  Wash. 
98272. 

GIBSON  S.G.  SPECIAL,  with  case,  $150. 

Call  Scott  at  622-0963. 

NEED  A  RIDE  TO  N.Y.  or  Boston  anytime 
after  April  1st.  Will  share  expenses  and 
driving.  Call  522-7707.  Thanks. 

1970  KAWASAKI  MACH  III:  beautiful 
condition.  New  paint  (purple  metelflake), 
new  oil  pump,  new  pistons,  chain,  sprocket, 
Z-bars,  custom  levers,  controls.  $850. 

Call  468-6823  or  468-3300. 

REGISTERED  DOBERMAN  B&TAN  MALE: 
is  very  much  in  need  of  love.  Not  for  small 
females.  Many  thanks.  BUbba  667-5760. 

NEED  TO  SELL  FOR  BOND:  70  VW, 
AM/FM,  good  motor,  needs  minor  bod} 
work.  65  Mustang  Fastback,  289  Hurst, 
4-speed,  fair  condition,  best  offer.  Call  nights 
621-9432. 

USED  VIOLIN  FOR  SALE:  Needs  new 
case  &  strings.  $40.  Call  Rich  522-8365. 


FREEDOM  COMES  WITH  THE  SOUL 
E^PERIENCfe!  Only  when  the  soul  loosens 
and  lets  go  can  the  reality  be  awakened! 

Cal!  ECKANKAR  at  524-5984. 

NO  EXPERIENCE?  Part-time  job  9am-2pm 
with  full-time  pay.  Permanent  position. 

Call  527-9133,  8-9am  only. 

NEED  HELP  IN  SOME  WAY?  Call  me  (Biff 
Veggeberg)  at  464-5170;  if  I  ain’t  there 
leave  me  a  message. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  VERY,  VERY  MUCH  TO 
get  hold  of  an  oboe;  don't  have  much  bread 
so  it's  gotta  be  cheap,  say  $250,  Cabart,  F.. 
Loree,  or  even  Selmer.  Anything  that  works 
or  is  repairable.  Help!  Biff  at  464-5170. 

A  PRISONER  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE 
penitentiary  will  very  much  appreciate 
corresponding  with  anyone  caring  to  write. 
Jim  Pyatt,  no.124096,  P.O.Box  511, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  43216. 

I’M  A  28  YEAR  OLD  Cauc/male  and  am 
trying  very  hard  to  maintain  my  happy 
Capricorn  way  of  life.  I’d  really  enjoy  hear¬ 
ing  from  any  brothers  and  sisters  who  might 
wish  to  drop  me  a  few  lines.  I’rYi  just  begin¬ 
ning  a  2‘/2  yr.  prison  term  and  could  really 
get  into  some  good  people.  Thanks.  Gary 
Smith,  no.622096,  P.O.  Box  777,  Monroe, 
Wash,  98272. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  HEALTH  RIGHTS? 

All  medical  patients  have  rights  that  are 
protected  by  law!  Information  and  referral 
to  free  legal  assistance  in  Harris  Co.  Carll  / 
aft4r  5:00,  523-1445.  Medical  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  (MCHR). 


LIN,  DEB,  ETC.  —  lim  cornin’  home,  but 
I  can’t  stay.  This  is  too  heavy  a  trip  — 
Gotta  break  away.  Someday  ....  Peace? 
Sparky  &  The  Quack  Conspiracy,  Vietnam 


FOR  RENT:  Top  floor  of  large  duplex 
house  to  single  person  or  couple.  No  pets 
or  children.  Entire  apartment  just  remodeled 
Location:  Tuam  St..  Rent  to  right  person  for 
$100.  Call  524-2626  to  see. 


POW’s. 


RIDE  WANTED:  from  Denver  to  Houston 
around  Mar  24  &  ride  from  Houston  to  Den¬ 
ver  around  April  3.  Audrey  Champion,  437 
S.  Logan,  Denver.  668-6020 — Houston 


KEN—  Please  come  home  to  Mom 
&  Big  Al.  We  need  you  in  the  store. 

.LOVE  &  PEACE  TO  A  FRIEND  out  in 
the  country.  We  miss  you  already. 


unclassifieds 

Space  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mail  to  Unclassifieds,  Space 
City!,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads. 

We  don’t  accept  “sex  ads.’’  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual 
liberation,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women  and 
gay  people.  Not  all  “sex  ads”  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don’t  know  any  simple 
guideline  for  determining  which  are  and  which  aren’t.  We  will  generally  accept  *ds  how- 


RIDE  WANTED  TO  LOS  ANGELES 
around  mid-March.  Will  share  expenses. 

Call  763-8700  (Galveston). 

THANX  TO  SCOTT  &  DEAN  (INLET), 

David  (Switchboard),  and  Keith  (CH)  — 

Where  are  y'all  now?  Am  in  town  once  every 
two  weeks  or  so.  want  to  talk  to  you.  New 
things  developing.  Pam. 

LOST  OR  STOLEN:  Registered  AKC 
German  Shepherd.  Black  &  tan.  About  3 
months  old.  Had  name  tags  on.  Answers  to 
“Thor”.  If  found  or  decide  to  return,  PLEASE 
call  921-1439,  and  ask  for  Kay.  Generous 
reward  and  no  questions  asked. 


PRISONER  would  very  much  like  to  receive 
some  mail  for  a  change.  Lonely,  need  to 
correspond  with  someone.  Thanks  very 
much.  Jimmy  Teague,  no.127716.  Box  777, 
Monroe,  Wash.  98272. 

•65  MALIBU  S/S  r-spd,  gauges,  buckets, 

456  Posi-track,  mags,  slix,  headers,  new 
paint— Loaded.  $500  or  trade  for  good 
van.  626-7367,  Ask  for  Tom. 

RIDE  NEEDED  to  Chicago-Milwaukee 
area  around  March  25th.  Will  share  expen¬ 
ses.  Robert  528-3803. 


Offering  lo  Varieties  <f  chare  oM  B«ger$ 


i9oi  my  i w  mkond 

516-9ZJO  516-83G5 


foV'ToGo’'  qrpeh?  CvuX>w  Nearest  Factor 


ever,  for  roommates  which  specify  gay  or  straight,  male  or  female,  to  avoid  possible  con¬ 
fusion  when  two  parties  get  together.  Space  City!  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  ad,  or 
to  change  or  delete  portions  not  in  keeping  with  our  policy. 
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SOUTHERN  VOICE  PRESENTS 
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